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Real Estate 


EXECUTIVE'S DREAM HOME! 


Custom 4 bedroom, 22 bath colonial in Lower Makefield, near 
Yardley. This immaculate-property offers the very best of everything 
for elegant living. Creamy marble foyer, circular stairway, full wall 
brick fireplace in handsome family room, plus a large screened patio 
overlooking a magnificent pool! Outstanding schools, and convenient 
location for the commuter to N.Y.C. or Philadelphia. Offered at 


Manor Realty (7 getty: 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


5 ACRE EXECUTIVE ESTATE 

This large 4 bedroom house is total stone with a slate roof. It is 
centrally air-conditioned with an air filter for people with allergies. 
Windows are all Anderson thermopane. In addition to the other basics 
which one would expect in most nice homes, this delightful ranch home 
has the following: 2 compartmented bathrooms (half carpeted dressing 
room with vanity, the other half bath); large powder room, large 
walk-in cedar closet; abundant closet space; cathedral ceiling in the 
large living room; floor to ceiling stone fireplace with bookcases; double 
self cleaning oven, garbage disposal, cherry cabinets in a very large 
kitchen; three car garage; very large laundry room; family room started 
in basement with beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and heat; large floored 
attic; large two section basement. Priced at $140,000. 


realtors 
appraisers 
consultants 


ames &kingsbury 


associates 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 


ELEGANT VILLA 
ON 20 ACRES 


$450,000 


BEAUTY AND THE BEST! A Country Villa in Lahaska in beautiful 
Bucks County. Original section of main house dates back to 1782, 
remodelled recently to include all the most modern facilities. 20 acres 
of landscaped lawns, beautiful native trees, and 8 kinds of fruit trees 
and other ornamental plantings. Plus carriage house-garage, swimming 
pool, patio-courtyard, storage house, old spring house with cold water 
spring, much, much, more. Details too endless — call for an appoint- 
ment to inspect. Brochure available. Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc. 
exclusive agent, Doylestown, Pa. 348-3508. 


parke . West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
aaa (215) DI 3-6565 

348-3508 


THE ESSENCE OF CHARM 
Open beam ceilings, fireplaces and random width floors make this old 
stone home a most appealing property. 6.3 protective acres. First floor: 
living room (15x26) with fireplace, ultra-modern eat-in kitchen (15x27) 
adjoined by remodeled smokehouse with massive walk-in fireplace, two 


bedrooms and bath. On second floor are 2 bedrooms, dressing room 


with fireplace, and 2 baths. One more bedroom and storage on third 


floor. Also includes in-ground concrete pool, garage, and barn with 2 


box stalls. Very private and fine value at $9 


ji. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


$45,000.00 


ROOMY AND PLEASANT 


CHALFONT BORO 
Boro house in fine condition has 
two apartments. First Floor: Living 
=" room, dining room, kitchen and 
two bedrooms (one is small) and 
bath. Second Floor: Living room, 
large kitchen, bedroom and bath. 
Third Floor: Three finished rooms, 
available from second floor apart- 
ment. Small barn and off-street 
parking. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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A Bucks Countian’s 


POINT OF VIEW 


OUR AGRICULTURAL HERITAGE 
by Margaret Bye Richie 


Both individuals and business groups in affluent countries 
everywhere have been riding a train called “Progress Unlimited.” 
The conviction that continued and rising affluence can be counted 
on all over the world is deeply entrenched. 

In the last years, as money tightens, prime rates sky-rocket, men 


` and women are thrown out of work, and thousands starve, it begins 


to look as though we shall have to wait a long time for this 
affluence. 

We all know the world has entered a period of global scarcity; 
the western, industrialized world on a period of limited scarcity — 
the rest of the world upon a scarcity more extensive and intensive 
than the scarcity it has already known. 

The misanthropic among us say scarcity will be permanent. 

The less gloomy ones say it will be prolonged. 

The optimistic say it may last only a generation if we are lucky. 

Do you know that: 

The world fish catch has declined markedly, although some 
efforts are being made to reverse this? The world is reaching limits 
of acreage suitable for growing grain? In some areas the world's 
available agricultural land is actually shrinking? Witness the sub- 
Sahara, or our own Bucks County. 

Malthus, the economist, pointed out one hundred seventy years 
ago, that population will outreach production. This has not 
happened in affluent countries, but affluent countries are in the 
minority. Countries, like Mexico, one-fourth the size of the United 
States, have a much higher birth-rate than the United States. 

Let me say again — we do not presently have enough food to 
take care of the world’s peoples with an adequate diet. The United 
States is still the world’s breadbasket, with Canada and Australia 
trailing with crumbs; and in this role, the United States is as 
powerful as the Arab countries in oil. 

We must show leadership in increasing the food situation in the 
United States. 

Consider the local ordinances being enacted throughout our 
County at the present time: 

1. Densities in the agricultural areas are permitted to be 
dangerously high. If this continues, our Master County Sewer Plan 
calls for sewer lines, throughout the county, to service the housing. 

2. If the development rights concept (buying building rights 
from agricultural areas in order to build more houses in high density 
areas and thereby preserving the agricultural area) is carried out, 
dwelling units “by right” in development districts must be kept low 
as an incentive to buy from the agricultural zones. The developer 
must be forced by ordinance to buy those tights in order to obtain 
the densities he would like. In one township it has been proposed 
that the right of first refusal to buy development rights be held by 
the township. This offers a mock solution, a weak “out”, for there 
is no plan organized or money allocated to buy these rights. 

3. We must not fear the courts; rather we must challenge this 
profession. The precedents based upon the famous Gersh case and 
others must be shifted. The emphasis today is on the need for 
productive land, especially where grades one and two soils predomi- 
nate as they do in much of Bucks. 

4. Leaders in Harrisburg are deeply concerned with Pennsylvania 
agriculture. They are aware that there are ways and means of 
helping the farmer. New Jersey has floated bonds successfully to 
buy agricultural lands. The Green Acres Act (number 1056), has 
been passed. Within a year the details of implementation will make 
this bill operative, lowering taxes on farmland in accordance with its 
use. This will bring some relief to our hard-pressed farmers. Act 442, 
whereby the County buys land or farms for re-sale under covenant, 
is another tool. 

If we are in tune with the Commonwealth and with the grave 
world situatuion, we will be thinking in terms aimed solely at saving 
the farmer and his land. Already all land-bank acreage has been 
ordered planted for harvest next summer. We are the bellwether for 
the state. Let us set the highest goals! Let us keep our farmers on 
the land! Others will follow! 


Margaret Bye Richie is a descendant of one of Bucks County’s 
oldest families who were among the county’s first settlers. She is a 
co-author of a book on Bucks County and a leader in historic 
preservation in the township of Buckingham, 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS 


Did you ever wonder about the begin- 
nings of the custom of Saint Valentine’s 
Day? I've often thought that it was a 
gimmick created by some pre-Madison 
Avenue genius for the benefit of out-of- 
work poets, candy makers and empty- 
pursed merchants... sort of a little holiday 
of love invented to cheer us up in the 
dismal, gray days of winter between the 
joyous days of Christmas and Easter. 

Well, it’s not as simple as that! 

It seems that it is a combination of an 
ancient pagan ritual with a Christian name 
given to it. The last month of the year, in 
times before Christ, was February, named 
for the februa or magic objects that could 
purify the people. In ancient Rome, 
February 15th was the day when the strange 
feast of Lupercalia was celebrated. It was a 
day sacred to the God Faunus, averter of 
wolves (Lupercus). According to the rite, 
goats and sheep were sacrificed and the 
priests of this sect (Luperci) would wear 
only goatskin sashes and run about striking 
women, whom they happened to encounter, 
with the hides of sacrificed animals. This act 
would supposedly purify the women and 
make them fertile. 

By AD 96, the Luperci priests were still 
dancing through the streets of Rome on 
their festival day but the ancient faiths were 
doomed among the more educated people 
and these old festivals ceased to have the 
meanings of the past. As time wore on, the 
feast celebration was reduced to a day when 
the boys and girls of Rome drew names of 


the opposite sex, presumably for romantic 
reasons. 


On February 14th in the year 220 AD, a 
bishop and a priest, both named Valentine, 
were martyred. And in the later years of 
Christianity, this date became known as the 
feast day of Saint Valentine. This day had 
nothing to do with our custom of sending 
flowers, candies, love poems and gifts as 
professions of love in the month of 
February. But somewhere along the line, 
these two days melded and on February 
14th around the world, we send tokens of 
love in the name of Saint Valentine, accord- 
ing to the customs of ancient Rome. C.C. = 


WHAT THE BUCKS COUNTY 
PLANNING COMMISSION 
HAS PLANNED FOR US 


The new comprehensive plan indicates 
the pattern of development of Bucks 
County for 10 to 15 years to come. It will 
aid all levels of government in making 
decisions on zoning, land acquisition, and 
capital. 

Conditions affecting the planning of our 
county include land use and natural re- 
sources, economic and employment 
changes, agricultural changes, and standards 
for waste disposal and other environmental 
problems. 

The county’s growth is indicated by the 
following estimates: 


1970 1985 
Employment 135,800 207,000 
Population 415,000 613,000 


Public transportation will be added to 
the new plan in a few months after a 
federally-funded study is completed. High- 
way plans include protection of the utility 
of existing major roads. New roads by 1985 
include improvements to Routes 202, 
County Line Rd. near the track, Bur- 
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lington-Bristol Bridge, and the Langhorne- 
Route 413 bypass. 

Park improvements planned included 
Warner Lakes (Falls Twp.), Neshaminy 
Creek, Churchville Nature Center, 
Bowman’s Hill, Center Bridge and West 
Rockhill. 

The planning commission recommends 
coordination of effort among the federal, 
State, county, and local governments. 
Zoning boards, school districts, and the 
various authorities will affect the plan’s 
application. Needs for roads, sewers, and 
other facilities must be taken up, also funds 
to buy valuable natural resource and open- 
space lands. 

As changes occur, people must come to 
grips with some of the tradeoffs that are 
possible. Decisions must be made on 
whether Bucks County can still afford a 
suburban life style in the central and north- 
ern parts; on a balance between private 
space vs. public areas such as parks; and on 
publicly-owned facilities—how to distribute 
them between high and low density areas of 
population? 

Actual growth by 1985 may be greater, 
or less, than that assumed in the new plan. 
As changing trends are discovered, new 
decisions will be made by the county’s 
political voices. a 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIVER 


The New Jersey State Museum located in Trenton has a plethora of things to offer and the 
admission is free. For instance there are long-term exhibits on the Pine Barrens, Island Beach 
ecology, major North American mammals and animals of the sea. There is an Artlease Gallery 
which features contemporary artwork from major galleries offered for sale or rent. 

In the Main Galleries the visitor can view American Art from the First Half of the 20th 
Century featuring such artists as John Marin, Ben Shahn, Alexander Calder, Edward Hopper 
and many more, or feast your eyes on more than 100 historically significant stoneware, 
earthenware, porcelain, glass, wood, copper, silver, pewter and iron objects in an exhibition 
entitled Preparation, Serving and Storage of Food and Drink in 18th and 19th Century 
America. Also on view are North American Indian Artifacts including many objects used by the 
Lenni lenape. These exhibits continue through the month of May. And until March 9th, you 
can also see a special exhibit of American Folk Art with emphasis on 19th century New Jersey. 

In the Lower Level Galleries, an exhibition of Masterpieces of Children’s Art featuring more 
than two million pieces of child art, will be shown until March 2nd. 

. There are also weekend films for young people and notable among those are: Rascal, 
Sterling North’s classic tale of a boy and his raccoon on February 1 and 2 or a new animated 
version of Robinson Crusoe — February 15 and 16. While the children are busy watching their 
film, the adults can take advantage of such film oldies as Alexander’s Ragtime Band on 
February 2 or A Man Called Adam — a dramatic film about the world of jazz starring Sammy 


Davis, Jr. on February 16. 


For more information covering the New Jersey State Museum’s activities — just on the other 


side of the Delaware, call (609) 292-6464. 
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UP A LAZY RIVER 


It's a sunny, blue-sky day. The tempera- 
ture is about 65 degrees and spring is in the 
air everywhere. You are out for your first 
trip of the year on your boat — afloat in the 
Delaware. Or canoeing on the canal. Or 
sailing up the river. This is the stuff that 
February daydreams are made of. You can 
help that daydream along by going to see 
the 40th Annual Philadelphia Boat Show at 
the Civic Center which will be under full sail 
from February 8th to the 17th. 

Hundreds of power and sail boats plus 
the latest marine equipment and accessories 
will be displayed. Also- represented will be 
canoes, California performance boats and 
other specialty boats. Free boating safety 
lessons will be given daily by the U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and miniature sail and 
power boat races with radio controlled units 
will be held daily in an indoor lagoon. 

Admission is $3.00 for adults, $1.50 for 
children and the hours are from 5 to 10 
p.m. Monday through Friday and from 
noon on the weekends. . 


SCENT FROM HEAVEN 
... A SPICY DREAM OF SPRING! 


For those of you who are rushing the 
season and just can’t wait for spring there is 
yet another catalog for you to drool over 
along with the usual flock that begin 
arriving in the mailbox about the same time 
as your tax forms. Well-Sweep Herb Farm in 
Port Murray, New Jersey, will send you a 
small brochure listing just about every herb 
known to man plus a complete selection of 
Scented Geraniums. 

They do not sell seeds, but small plants. 
The prices are extremely reasonable from 50 
cents for a Summer Savory or Foenugreek 
to a Bay Tree for a mere $4.00. 

You can acquire your plants by mail or 
better yet take a day and visit the herb 
farm. Owned by Cyrus and Louise Hyde, 
the Well-Sweep Herb Farm is located in the 
upper region of Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey. Visitors are always welcome to view 
the large herb garden and collection of both 
dried flowers and herbs. The Hydes suggest 
calling ahead before you make the trip to 
insure that someone is there. They offer a 
weekend guided tour consisting of an intro- 
duction to herbs, their history and uses 
beginning in May when the largest selection 
of herbs are available. So until the month of 
May, you can browse, plan and decide with 
the complete catalog from the Well-Sweep 
Herb Farm, 317 Mount Bethel Road, Port 
Murray, New Jersey, 07865, (201) 
852-5390. a 


FEBRUARY, 1975 


With inflation stripping everybody’s 
buying power, a new book, The Budget 
Shoppers’ Guide to the Delaware Valley, by 
P. Widing has provided a guide to the many 
ways of stretching a budget. 

More than 250 factory outlets are listed 
and the 143 page comprehensive guide also 
profiles thrift shops, auctions, and furniture 
strippers. The book covers 19 counties from 
Philadelphia to Reading, Trenton to 
Wilmington, Allentown to York, and from 
Mount Holly to Vineland. 

Although most of the section on factory 
outlets contains places to save up to 70% on 
clothing, other items included are food, 
china and glass, furniture, furs, shoes, power 
tools, bedding, paint, and even stained glass 
and feathers. 

“One person’s junk is another’s bargain” 
is the way the author describes thrift shops 
as an excellent way to beat inflation and a 
good place to sell “your junk” without 
going through the hassle of a garage sale. 
She tells what the commission of each thrift 
shop is and whether the thrift shop benefits 
a charity or is a privately run operation (the 
former usually provides better bargains). 

Auctions not only offer great savings but 
offer the most excitement. The book also 
warns that there is no better way of 
collecting junk that will sit for years in the 
attic. 


BUDGET SHOPPING 
IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


There are many places listed in Bucks 
County — many we frequent and many we 
didn't know about. Conspicuous in its 
absence in the book is Pinch, Penny & 
Dresswell located in Doylestown, which sells 
primarily men’s clothing greatly reduced. 
Also covered is Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey where the author didn’t really make 
the rounds because she forgot Stangl 
Pottery of Flemington where considerable 
savings can be made in the purchase of 
seconds or the new Dansk Factory Outlet 
also in Flemington where only seconds are 
available and savings can be up to 60%. 
Another dandy place overlooked by Ms. 
Widing was the Blacksmith Shop in Ser- 
geantsville which sells seconds in Arabia 
Ware and the Locktown Sweater Shop 
where great savings can be made on sweaters 
for the whole family. 

The author plans a Budget Shoppers’ 
Newsletter free to all those who request it 
which will be a periodical update of the 
book. 

The Budget Shoppers’ Guide to the 
Delaware Valley is conveniently arranged by 
county and town and gives directions on 
how to find many of the out-of-the-way 
locations. Descriptions of articles sold, 
hours, telephone numbers, and charges 
accepted are also included. The Guide is 
available at area book stores for $2.95. 

CC m 


CHILD-CARE FEEDING POSTERS 


A set of three colorful, easy-to-understand posters about child-care feeding is now available 


from Dairy Council Inc. 


The 11” x 14” posters have been produced by Dairy Council in co-operation with the New 


Jersey State Department of Education. 


Through words and multi-color pictures, the posters list proper diets for breakfast, lunch, 
supper and supplemental foods for children from 1 through 6 years of age. 
The set of three is available for a modest 40 cents from Dairy Council, 1225 Industrial 


Highway, Southampton, Pa. 18966. 
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182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Phone: 348-4543 
CHARLES H. REED 


HIGH COST OF BOARDING 
WITH YOUR OWN STABLE- 
BARN BY 
Stonegate Farm, Inc. 
Starting at $3950 + foundation 
Financing Available 


TERMS: 

© $450.00 down 

@ $99.00 per month 

8 12.50% Annual 
Percentage Rate 


Doylestown 's Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


MODERN 


also custom designed garages co NCRETE SEPTIC TANK co. 
mann Manufacturer & Installer 
Cli t this ad and mail with oe die cor 
sddrdeb and phane number Distributor of Pipe: 
for free estimate = DN Plasti 
Sales limited to N.J. astic 
dE Pa. 
an astern Pa Cast Iron 
(609) 397-3113 
397-1600 or 397-1876 Fibre 
Stonegate Farm, Inc. - Poor Steel 


R.D. Lambertville 
New Jersey 08530 For BETTER Quality & Service 
Phone 215-847-5112 


Ottsville, Pa. 18942 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 


available in 
6'4 /142 /25 oz. cans 


Division of 
ès Tih 
CS PACKING COMPANY, INC. 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 18917 


HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 
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riends 


by Carla Coutts 


ABOUT THIS ISSUE... 


Although every issue of Panorama Magazine is devoted 
to Bucks County and its people, this month is a very special 
one. It’s our Valentine to Bucks County — a token of love 
to the land. We love Bucks County’s now — we love Bucks 
County’s past — but will we love the county’s future? The 
only way to find this out is to take a look at what is going 
on in the planning of where we live. Each and every one of 
us has a say in what will happen to Bucks County in years 
to come and now is the time to do it. Your local 
government is waiting to hear from you. 

So, in our valentine, we are starting something new — a 
guest editorial that will appear every now and then. 
Entitled Point of View, it will appear on page 3 and 
hopefully it will give you something to ponder. The 
opinions discussed will not necessarily reflect those of the 
publisher but they will be ones we think our readers should 
know about. 

Larry Lawfer, a free-lance writer and resident of Bucks 
County attended many meetings of the Bucks County 
Planning Commission and did quite a lot of research to give 
us a sort of capsulized idea of what’s in store for the 
county’s future with regards to development and housing 
plans. His article entitled Green Grows The County (page 
16) may help residents of Bucks County understand just 
what is going on both on the scene and behind the scenes in 
county planning and how the average citizen can help. 

In his article, Mr. Lawfer mentions the fact that it is the 
small municipalities who have the major legal power to put 
policies into action. If the residents of a township appear to 
be apathetic, their town will follow the course of state and 
county planning and before they know it, it will be too late 
to stop the wheels in motion — be it a large super-highway, 
an industrial complex or unpopular zoning. 

With this statement in mind, we attended a hearing in 
Buckingham Township in mid-January. Over 200 residents 
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attended the hearing held by their supervisors and planning 
commission, and made their opinions known thereby 
halting what appeared to be an unpopular zoning ordinance 
for their township. It really was a sight to behold — all 
those residents who care about what happens to the place 
where they live — enough to come out and voice their 
opinions to those in local government. Many people are 
quick to speak their thoughts on such matters to their 
neighbors or privately but when it comes down to doing 
something about it, they always leave it up to the other 
guy. 

Speakers ranged from those whose land had been farmed 
by the same family for seven generations to residents who 
were new to Bucks County. And it was interesting to note 
that they all wanted the same thing for their township — a 
chance to determine the very character and quality of the 
physical environment in which they, their children and 
their children’s children can live. All of us in Bucks County 
should keep an eye on this township and see what average 
people can accomplish working together with their law- 
makers. 

Another county resident who cares is Mr. Fred Clark 
who overcame, what would seem to most of us, insur- 
mountable odds to create his own art museum for the 
public in the little town of Carversville. His story, written 
by Gerry Wallerstein, a contributing editor to Panorama 
and a free-lance writer with many impressive credits, begins 
on page 14. 


Citizens of Yardley have become concerned with the 
future of Lake Afton — the picturesque pond in the heart 
of their town. To find out what the “Friends of Lake 
Afton” are doing to insure the permanence of this area see 
page 26. 


And our valentine to, Bucks County’s past begins on page 
24 — The Brigands of Bucks — an article about the 
ubiquitous Doane boys who tried to change the course of 
history for fun and profit. 

* kou 


Special features for upcoming issues of Panorama will 
include a visit to the Pine Run Equestrian Center — a very 
special place for horses and serious riders, a look at the 
Bucks County Consumer Protection Agency, a trip to 
Fordhook Farms — the home of Burpee Seeds and much 
more. 

Don't forget, as mentioned in our December issue, that 
we would like to hear from county residents and their 
thoughts on the preservation of Country Peace and Quiet. 
We have already heard from several of you but would like 
to hear more before deciding on the winner. Deadline for 
entries is March 1, 1975. 

E 

February is not a month for horse people unless mother 
nature is kind to them or an indoor riding ring is at their 
disposal. Fox hunting is still in full cry but only the more 
hardy appear to turnout for the chase through muddy fields 
or snow and ice. The back yard horse is content to while 
away these days with his back to the wind, standing half 
asleep in a patch of sunshine while the thoroughbred is 
happily eating away in his stall. So with this in mind, our 
regular column of “Horse Talk” will take a vacation, 
returning with the April issue. . 


| 
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l Now this is dining — ` 


e » « delectable luncheons 


in the River Room and the Old World Garden 


Lambertville at the New Hope Bridge 
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-as you like it!” 
FE W. Shakespeare 
Columnist-at-Large 


and river-view dinners 


with dancing nightiy 


THE CLUB 


MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS ONLY, 


Luncheons daily, 12 to 3 Dinners 6 to 11 
Sunday lunch 1 to 3, dinner 1 to 9 p.m 
The Club for late drinks and dancing 


(Jacket on weekends, please ) 


.. and perfect for private parties 
overlooking the river 


Reservations (609) 397-0897 J 
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Expect the Unexpected 


Tues. — Sat. 10 to 5 
348-9885 


Macrame Cord 
Crafts & Variety 
Yardley Shopping Center 


‘Hours: 10-7 


326 W. Butler Pike 
(Rt. 202) New Britain Pa. 


Mobilheat ıs the home-proved heat- Fe 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 

over the country to be «sure the 


Mobilheat delivered to your home h ti il 
has every quality your burner de- ea Ing l 


mands 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Result clean, low-cost comfort 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


Find the 
ength for ELMER 0. STROUSE 
your life... ai ao 


WORSHIP THIS WEEK 


J. F. CLARK 


Floor Covering 


HOURS: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9 to 5; Wed. & Fri. 9 to 9 
150 WEST STATE ST. © DOYLESTOWN e 345-1701 


| barrel 
Gollector “ 


Bottle collecting is rapidly becoming one of the most 
popular hobbies today. It seems that almost anyone who 
loves antiques has at least a few bottles attractively 
displayed, not to mention the growing number of serious 
collectors who avidly follow newsletters, shows, and auc- 
tions with great enthusiasm. 

Two of the most obvious reasons for this recent mania 
are that bottles are both beautiful and often very reason- 
able in price. The charm of a window bottle display is 
undisputed and the bare fact that even with today’s 
fimancial crisis one can often purchase a pretty specimen for 
a few dollars are happy realities. Granted, the rare and 
elaborate’ bottles are far more costly, however even the 
$2.00 drug store bottle is worthy of display. 

To me, the most exciting aspect of bottle collecting is in 
locating and excavating old dumps. These dumps were a 
necessary part of every farm and dwelling since sanitation 
engineers and garbage trucks were unheard of many years 
ago. These trash heaps were usually located in the back 
yard, behind a barn, under buildings or in specially 
designated areas‘used by several families. The lucky person 
who finds and excavates such a site will indeed have the 
pleasure of a real treasure hunt. 

Serious collectors often invest in metal detectors to aid 
in their search since scrap metal was usually thrown in the 
dump as well as bottles and fireplace cinders. Others simply 
use a long metal rod which can be pushed in the ground 
around suspect areas. 


After locating a dump (if you are lucky enough to find 
one, that is) caution must be taken to avoid breakage while 
digging. It is also worthwhile to sift the dirt since this often 
results in locating small bottles or other antique items that 
might otherwise be overlooked by a hasty collector. If you 
should find bottles that you already have in your collec- 
tion, don’t pass them by — they come in handy when 
trading with other collectors for different specimens. 

Cleansing bottles filled with dirt and grime can be a 
challenge in itself. Several methods can be employed but 
the first step is simply to soak them in tepid water for 
several days. Sometimes soaking the bottle along with a 
soap and water scrub is sufficient but others may require 
stronger methods to rid them of old stains. 

Some collectors simply fill the bottle with liquid 
chlorine bleach. Others use ammonia, vinegar, toilet bowl 
cleaner, or tri-sodium phosphate. However, be warned that 
combining certain chemicals can result in producing poison- 
ous gases (such as ammonia and bleach). 


If bits of dirt are stuck inside the bottle, a handy 
method of loosening them is to simply place gravel or 
carpet tacks inside and shake the bottle vigorously. 

Since thorough drying is necessary to avoid discoloring, 
some collectors rinse their bottles with alcohol before 
placing them upside down on wooden dowels. The dowels 
not only hold the bottles in place but also absorb the 
moisture inside. 

The novice bottle collector sometimes finds himself the 
proud owner of several bottles and no idea of how to 
identify or date them. The first course of action should be 
to go to the public library since many fine books are in 
print on the subject. Also antique dealers and flea market 
exhibitors are usually very willing to share their knowledge 
with you. Museums in historical areas often have bottle 
collections on display with identifying labels. And, don’t' 
overlook the numerous newsletters, bottle shows and 
auctions for an important source of information. 2 
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Still The Lowest Price Car 
Sold in America* 
1975 Toyota Corolla 
Still Loaded With Many Standard Features 
4 Speed Transmission 
Rear Window Defroster 
White Sidewall Tires 
Reclining Seats 
Bumper Guards 
and Many More 
Let Us Show You! 


SOON, 


Di 3-1515 


345-6212 
“tek ound 263 North Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Retail Prices . HOURS: MON. THRU FRI. 9 to 9 — SAT. 9 to 4 


There’s no fuel crisis 


at AGWAY 


Where do you buy your gas? 


We sell LP (“bottled”) Gas in 
cylinders and bulk; we service and 
sell LP eqiupment. 


Stretch your supply of heating oil 


Keep your oil burner at top effi- 
ciency with our FULL SECURITY 
PLAN — $34.95 plus tax. 


Pumps are available for gasoline or diesel fuel, 
Be your own dealer. ..AGWAY has the fuel 


Full information now available at your Agway dealer 
concerning Agway member debentures paying 84% 
and Agway general debentures — 8%. 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATIO 


Call us for details 
968-428] 


AGWAY 


Washington & Liberty 


Newtown 
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tis Alwaye 
The Right Time 


Highest Legal Interest 
Paid On 


INSURED. SAVINGS 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

725 Davisville Rd., Southampton 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


ASSOCIATION 


Famous Brand 


FURNITURE 


General Electric 
APPLIANCES 


17 


Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 
- PHONE 348-5611 
Ge Open Daily 9 a.m. — 6 p.m. 

Thurs. & Fri. til 9 p.m. 


Cnyslal and 
Fine Chae alinare 
E Hollsismans 


F.X Dougherty 


81 S. Main (across from the Post Office) Doylestown, Pa. 


BANKAMERICARO 


345-7541 


STUDIOS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


152 W. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 
(215) 345-7314 


=the 
Country Gardener 


by Steve Cooper 


DON’T MIX SPRING FEVER WITH 
THE WATERED-DOWN DOLLAR 


As I wipe the holiday season’s pitch from my pruning 
shears, I wonder if this month would not be a good one to 
wander briefly into some of the shortcomings of purchases 
that occur annually in the horticultural world. 

Seeds. All seed packages sold in the United States are 
required to state the date of the germination test. This. may 
come in the form of a date such as January 1975 or in the 
form of a statement such as “packed for 1975.” This date 
or statement refers to the freshness of the seed. That is, the 
time when the lot of seed was last tested for its germination 
percentage. For the most part this law is directed to the 
lawn seed producers. 

Grass seed packages or bulk bins must also have the 
percentage of germination (how many seeds out of one 
hundred germinated in the last test), the percentage by 
weight on the different grasses contained in the package if 
it is a mixture, and the percentage of weed seeds and the 
inert material that the mixture contains. 

Grass seed that is left over on the shelf can lose some of 
its ability to germinate. To compensate for this and to stay 
within the law, seed manufacturers will place a taped label 
over the statement of germination and purity. This new 
label will have the germination test for that year. However, 
many times the company will place an additional label over 
the price. This label reflects the increase in cost in 
production, sales, the cost of labels, etc. This to me is not 
ethical however legal it may be. 

A close look at the package that you are buying can save 
you money in that a fresh seed package will yield more 
plants. 

Ornamental and vegetable seed purchases should be 
made with your mind open to experimentation yet 
tempered by reality. All too often countless varieties of 
seeds are bought in the early spring with visions of a bounty 
beyond belief. In the end a great deal of these remain in the 
shed forgotten. When it is time to plant, the garden often 
proves too small to support the jungle of plants that have 
arrived. Again some forethought and planning can save a 
great deal of waste. 

Fertilizers. All fertilizers have an analysis printed on the 
bag or box. This analysis is expressed in form of three 
numbers separated by hyphens, for example 5-10-5. The 
first of these numbers is the percentage of available 
Nitrogen, the second Phosphorous, third Potassium. To be 
more specific total Nitrogen (N), available phosphoric acid 
(P205), and water soluble potash (K920). 

These three elements are the major elements needed for 
plant growth. There are, however, a number of trace 
elements. These are needed in much smaller quantities by 
plant life than the major elements. They are needed 
nonetheless. Some of these are: Iron, Manganese, Zinc, 
Copper, Boron, Molybdenum, Chlorine. Except in very rare 


_ cases, do these elements have to be added to the soil, with 


the possible exception of Iron. Most of the trace elements 
are found as contaminates in commercial fertilizers. 

It seems to me that the addage, if some is good, more is 

better, is the rule of thumb for some gardeners when it 
comes to fertilizers and pesticides. In the case of fertilizers, 
this is an exceptionally unwise rule to follow. When 
inorganic additives are used as fertilizers, the plants that are 
intended to benefit can end up as dead as the fertilizer. 
These compounds are acids and bases. When they are mixed 
with water they can burn if they are applied in large 
quantities.. In addition they have an affinity. for water, 
spread on plants and left there they will take the water out 
of the plant’s leaves thus burning it further. 
_ Organic fertilizers are made from compounds that were 
at one time alive. They are slow to release their benefits and 
thus are longer lasting. In addition they have a tendency 
not to burn unless they are applied at excessive rates. They 
are the mainstay of the soil’s nutrients whereas the 
inorganics form the shots in the arm. 

Both forms have their place in a well managed fertilizer 
program. Care should be taken to use them correctly. In the 
end a managed program will be less expensive than a 
haphazard one. 


Mulches. I hate to weed. Always have. I like to see it 
done rather than started and I would rather not start. It 
seems there are a great many other people like me since in 
the past several years many new ideas have come out to 
prevent this tiresome and tedious job. 

The method that achieves the best results for the plants 
and the non-weeder seems to be mulching. With effective 
use of a mulch the soil can be improved, water retained in 
times of dry, and the weeds kept to a minimum. I 
recommend a system of mulching when the game plan of 
the garden is drawn up. 

I think the organic mulches are the best for that is what 
nature uses, leaves, grass clippings, salt hay, pine needles are 
but a few that can be used. 

Composts. In today’s economic waste land, it seems 
strange to me why we throw away so much money in the 
form of green materials from our kitchen and garden. A 
compost pile is one of the best ways to save money on soil 
additives, yet very few people will take the time to start 
one. Perhaps this is because of ignorance or maybe due to 
the fact that most people would rather work with “clean” 
materials such as peat moss and humus. And yet, a managed 
compost pile will produce a product much nicer to work 
with then peat. 

A compost pile is nothing more than a collection of 
bio-degradables. These items are everywhere in the garden 
and the home. Grass clippings, weeds, prunings, lettuce 
leaves, egg shells, paper products (I understand that stock 
certificates make the highest grade of compost, and the 
cheapest today!), orange peels, etc., etc. 

The collection of compost does not need to look like 
land fill. It can be contained in a walled-in area made of 
cinder block or it can be kept in a fenced area to allow air 
and water to circulate freely around the prize pile. 

With the seed orders in, the shears sharpened, the lawn 
mower serviced and waiting its first course, comes the time 
to reflect with a good cognac and dream of the days of gin 
and tonic: a good time to plan and time to plan well! = 
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TA I \ ie : 
| An Appetizing Experience 
Every Friday 5 til 10 P.M. 
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FEDDLER'S VILLAGE 
Lahaska, Pa.-phone 794-7051 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF LITTLE PEOPLE 


348-3312 
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BUCKS COUNTY RADIO 


Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, 
Ella Fitzgerald. Benny Goodman, 
Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, 

Count Basie, Frank Sinatra, 
Judy Garland, Artie Shaw. 


NE WS: Mutual News on the Half Hour 
Local News at the Top of the Hour 


WEATHER: Local Weather at : 15 and :45 


Minutes Past each hour. 


Buxmont Football and Basketball, Notre Dame 
Football, School Closings, Community Calendar, 
Ski Reports, and local Religious Programs. 


Featuring Such Artists As: 


by 
A. 
Russell 
Thomas 


CONGRATULATIONS to the Central Bucks High 
School Booster Club for producing an extremely interesting 
and historic souvenir booklet of sixty-four pages, entitled 
“50 Years Of Football,” featuring the annual Thanksgiving 
Day games between old rivals, Lansdale High and Doyles- 
town High (now North Penn High and Central Bucks West 
High). One-thousand copies of this informative souvenir 
were printed and sold. Booster Club President Bob Gilmore 
and his publication staff deserve a lot of credit. 

THIS RAMBLER was extremely pleased with his copy. 
On eight of the pages are photographed news articles of the 
Lansdale-Doylestown games dating back 50 years that were 
written by one ART DOPE, who happens to be this 
RAMBLER. There are numerous very fine photographs of 
some of the old teams, including this year’s championship 
squad. 

That first football game that Doylestown High ever 
played back in 1925 was won by Coach “Dobbie” Weaver’s 
Lansdale team, 13 to 0, on Doylestown’s McKinstry Field, 
in the presence of 900 fans. 

The souvenir booklet carries a photograph of the 
champion Doylestown High 1934 team, and in this picture 
you will find two Bucks County judges. They are John 
Justus Bodley, Common Pleas Court jurist and William M. 
Power, a former county jurist and past president of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association. Also in this picture is stellar 
gridiron performer, Frank Hartzel, well known Bucks 
County lawyer. Other members of the 1934 championship 
team include Cope, Croman, Myers, Plequette, Dardzenski, 
Miller, Bisbing, Chestnut, Wohlfarth, Pfaff, Clymer, 
Roulston, E. Bricklemyer, Whitenack, Fretz, Summers, 
Gresh, Fellman and Klemp. The coach was Bill Wolfe. 

ALSO IN the souvenir booklet you will find this 
headline from the “Daily Intelligencer,” Doylestown: 
“Doylestown High Gridders Show Their Class By Scoreless 
Tie With Northeast.” I remember every second of that game 
played on Northeast’s field in Philadelphia. It was a “Moral 
Victory” for Doylestown. Benny Bestler, speedy Doyles- 
town backfield general, was the star of the game. Members 
of the D-Town team that day were Richar, left end; Lauer, 
left tackle; Waddington, left guard; Weisel, center; Hoff- 
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man, right guard; Krewson, right tackle; Hennessy, right 
end; Smith, quarterback; Bestler, left halfback; Slaughter, 
right halfback; Hohlefelder, fullback. Doylestown sub- 
stitute, Ruos for Hoffman. 

* k * 

COURT RECORDS show that Cross Keys is the name of 
the tavern of stage coach days at the intersection of the 
colonial Dyers Road (Route 611) and the old Newtown- 
Quakertown Road (now Conti’s Cross Keys Inn) and one of 
the very finest places to eat in all Bucks County. The first 
license on record was granted June, 1758 to Alexander 
Brown. Cross Keys was important enough in 1829 to have a 
place on the map of New Jersey with part of the adjoining 
states. From 1822 to 1829 the landlord was Stephen Brock, 
noted auctioneer and politician who was twice Sheriff of 
Bucks County. 

e An 

DURING THE construction of the Delaware Division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal through Bucks County, old check 
rolls on record show the wages paid to workmen in 1832 
and 1833 varied. For day-work, pick and shovel men 
received 43 to 54 cents a day and mechanics 68 to 85 cents. 
The pay of assistant superintendents and foremen ran from 
$1 to $1.09 a day. Water carriers were paid 13% to 26!4 
cents a day. Night wages ranged from 75 cents to 90 cents a 
night. Present-day plumbers and bricklayers take notice! 

TE 


DAY TRIPPING 


VACATIONS: Bucks countians actually participated in 
these vacation trips 50 or more years ago. Ask your 
grandparents! 

DOYLESTOWN to New York. 95% miles; fare, $1.20; 
time, six hours and 48 minutes; all by trolley, Doylestown 
to Newtown, Newtown to Trenton, Trenton to State Fair 
Grounds, Fair Grounds to New Brunswick, New Brunswick 
to Bound Brook, Bound Brook to Dunellen, Dunellen to 
Plainfield, Plainfield to Elizabeth, Elizabeth to Newark, 
Newark to Jersey City (Trip taken August 14, 1903). 


DOYLESTOWN to Bristol and return (July 16, 1904); 
Travel time to Bristol by trolley, «wo hours and 15 minutes 
at a cost of 40 cents; railroad ticket from Bristol to 
Philadelphia, 56 cents, trolley to Willow Grove, 10 cents, 
trolley to Doylestown, 15 cents, dinner, 50 cents; total cost 
of the day’s trip, $1.71. 

DOYLESTOWN to Wilmington, Del. (June 30, 1903); 
From D-Town to Wilmington by trolley, from Wilmington 
to Bristol, by boat, from Bristol to Doylestown by 
trolley—that’s a day’s traveling. The four hours and a half 
from D-Town to Wilmington will land one there just in time 
for dinner—and with an amazing appetite. The boat ride up 
the Delaware with the necessary change at “hiladelphia, will 
land one at Bristol a few minutes of supper time—and then 
home by moonlight over the Newtown trolley. It’s ideal. A 
timetable for this trip calls for leaving Doylestown at 7:30 
a.m., arriving back in Doylestown at 9:37 p.m. TOTAL 
COST of fare, $1.50. 

DOYLESTOWN to the Blue Mountains: Train to Lans- 
dale, train to Hatfield, Souderton, Sellersville, Perkasie, 
Quakertown, Coopersburg, Centre Valley, Lanark, Allen- 
town, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Belfast and Wind Gap; total 
cost, 86 cents (July 21, 1903). a 


We'd like you 
to jot down 
this number 


( 348-2670 ) 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find out anything at all about oil heat. 


BRINKERS FUELS 
West St., Doylestown 


348 - 2670 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic-Richfield Heating oil 


Still an independent bank having 
served the surrounding 
area since 1917 


The Solebury National Bank 
of New Hope 


Route 202 Bridge and Main St. 


Lahaska, Pa. New Hope, Pa. 
794-7496 862-5201 


CHEESE 
SHOP 


| 

Mon. - Sat. 10-6 
Fri. 'til 9 
216 - 346-0044 


enan. | 


Rt. 313 4 611 (Behind Conti's + Tan) Devlestinn 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE 
DREAM 


by Gerry Wallerstein 
Photo by Britta Windfeld-Hansen 


“My dream come 
true” is how 62-year-old 
Fred Clark modestly de- 
scribes his art museum on 
Aquetong Road in Car- 
versville. 


But the stunning art museum he created out of an 
abandoned church is far more than that—it’s the result of 24 
months of hard work, sweat, blood and terrible aggravation 
that Clark endured because of his love of art, religious faith, 
and dogged determination. 

Some years ago Fred Clark, who is an instrument service- 
man by vocation, became interested in art through his wife, 
Clara E. Clark. He began to collect paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by American, particularly Bucks County, artists. 

The art patron cherished an ambition that one day he 
would create a gallery as a memorial to his son, Richard Allen 
Clark, a talented amateur painter who died in 1948 at the age 
of 13. 
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As the years wore on, many of the painters and sculptors 
who became Clark’s friends began to be reluctant to sell him 
new works because their previous creations were not being 
exhibited. 

“T kept promising them I would open my gallery some- 
where, but I also kept putting it off. Finally, David Amedeo 
(designer of the museum’s stained glass windows and interior) 


put it to me one day. ‘Fred, are you really interested in a. 


gallery?’ I gulped and forced myself to say yes,” Clark recalls. 

They began searching for a suitable location. Months later 
Amedeo and Miriam Lewis (who became curator of the new 
museum and has recently opened the Gallery of Fine Arts in 
New Hope) heard about an abandoned church in Carversville, 
off Route 413 northwest of New Hope. 

Originally a Presbyterian church, the building was con- 
structed in 1873. It was purchased in 1935 by stained glass 
craftsman Edward Byrne, Sr. (father of the Edward Byrne who 
was profiled in a previous Panorama story) who used it as a 
studio until he constructed his own building in Doylestown. 

After Byrne sold the old church, it remained abandoned for 
34 years—empty except for storaged items. The neglected 
building developed gaping holes in its plastered walls. The 
original beams and trusses were hidden by a plaster ceiling 
when Amedeo took Fred Clark to see it, but as soon as the art 
collector set eyes on the old church, he felt sure he had found 
the right place for his museum. 

“T decided right off the bat—we called the real estate broker 
that same day,” Clark recalls. 

Though the building eventually cost him more than he 
originally expected (the $20,000 he had planned on jumped to 
$32,500) he decided to go ahead with his project anyway 
because he had many offers of help to rebuild the church 
according to the imaginative plan envisioned by Amedeo. 

The mammoth renovation project began with removing 
plaster walls, ceiling and flooring, thereby exposing the 
original trusses, beams and wood floor. The men also 
eliminated the platform which had been the choir loft, and 
sandblasted to expose the original stone walls which had been 
plastered over. In addition, they had to tear down several 
rickety garages which had been tacked onto the rear of the 
building. 

By the spring of 1972, the foundation was dug for the 
lower level “sculpture garden.” For various reasons Amedeo 
felt he had to withdraw from active participation in the 
project, and Clark found he was on his own; others who had 
offered their services for construction had either reneged or 
wanted full wages for their work. 

Having sunk thousands of dollars into the purchase price 
and building materials, Clark was determined to complete the 
project; it was then his troubles began in earnest. 

The unusually heavy rains of that spring of 1972 started to 
fall. The church site, at the foot of a two-mile rise, began to 
fill with water. Clark arrived one day to find the excavation 
completely filled with water and a wild torrent threatening to 
wash the foundations away. 

Desperate, he and Miriam Lewis called the Midway Fire 
Company of Lahaska to pump out the water. Clark lugged an 
eventual one-thousand railroad ties up the hill to build dams 
and deflecting barriers, and installed French drains. 

Then came the awful task of digging mud and debris out of 
the foundations. Clark hired contractor after contractor who 
either disappointed him or refused to work, claiming the wet 
clay soil was still too soupy. In despair, he began the agonizing 


job of digging it out by hand, and each of the many times it 
rained that spring he had to redo the same job. 


“Many times I got stuck up to my knees and fell flat on my 
face in the mud—sometimes I just plain cried with frustra- 
tion,” Clark said. 

Finally, he had the ground ready and a contractor put in 
the septic system, only to find it was done incorrectly and had 
to be completely ripped out and redug. - 

In the fall of 1972 heavy rains struck again. This time mud 
filled the newly-laid heating and. air-conditioning pipes, and 
Clark had to clean and wash them out by hand before building 
could continue. 

“The outside work was harder than the construction inside. 
I got a hernia lugging 40 tons of stones and all those railroad 
ties. Once I nearly killed myself by falling twelve feet, and 
another time I nearly severed a finger. So many times I 
thought I’d give up, but this was a challenge so much bigger 
than me, I wanted to face it. I had faith that the Lord would 
pull me through,” Clark says. 

Eventually, he was ready to have the new stained glats 
windows and front doors made, from designs by Amedeo. He 
heard about Ed Byrne about the same time that Byrne heard 
the church was being restored. 

“I remembered sitting on the front steps as a child, pitching 
pebbles into the street while waiting for my father to finish 
work on a project,” Byrne said. 

Byrne transferred Amedeo’s two 12-foot and one 7-foot 
paintings to stained glass. The powerful, somewhat abstract 
scenes in glowing colors depict Christ on the cross; Christ 
showing his ailed, pierced hands to doubting Thomas; and 
Christ holding the word of God, with hand raised. 

In later stages of the six-level restoration, particularly the 
interiors, Clark’s daughter and son-in-law, Elizabeth and 
George Caddick, gave him a great deal of help. 

The results of all this travail are spectacular—a beautiful 
setting for paintings, drawings and sculpture by such artists as 
Gerald Hardy, Marilyn Davis, Nelson Shanks, Amedeo, 
Ranulph Bye, Hal Singer, Harry Leith-Ross and John 
Folinsbee. 

The main floor leads to the lower level sculpture garden, as 
well as to a suspended upper level via a curved “floating 
stairway” carpeted in red. Paintings are hung on both the 
upper level, behind which are Fred Clark’s private living 
quarters, and the main floor, for which there is a special 
service kitchen. 

The upper level doubles as Clark’s “dining room,” and he 
calls the whole museum his “living room.” Hung on: the two 
front walls are “a painting by Hal Singer called The Bracelet 
which is very dear to my heart” and an excellent portrait of 
Clark by Nelson Shanks. 

Only one regret clouds Clark’s enjoyment of his hard-won 
museum: neither his father nor two close friends lived to see it 
because they died within months of its completion. 

The museum opened in November 1973 with a special 
exhibition of paintings by Nelson Shanks, and a subsequent 
exhibition of current works by Marilyn Davis and Gerald 
Hardy took place in April 1974. Clark plans three or four of 
these exhibitions each year. 

The gallery is open to the public on Saturdays from 1 to 5 
p.m. and by appointment. For information, call OL9-0894 or 
297-5919 at night or on weekends. There is no admission 
charge. m 
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GROWS BUCKS COUNTY by L. R. Lawfer 


There are some who will 
continually have sheer profit 
as their motive without regard 
to common interest... but 
Bucks County’s future is 

still up to you! 


The photographs below and on the follow- 


ing pages illustrate only some of the farm- 
land in Bucks County which is under 
discussion for development. 


Photography by Britta Windfeld-Hansen, 


Speaking in Philadelphia some years 
ago the well-known Bucks Countian and 
anthropologist, Margaret Mead, gleamed 
to her audience, “Bucks Countians have a 
right to be smug. As we all know, it is one 
of the beautiful spots in all the world.” 
New York film critic, Judith Christ, while 
speaking recently to an audience at Mont- 
gomery County Community College said 
that she and her husband had often 
entertained thoughts of moving inte 
Bucks County because of its splendor and 
beauty. James Michener has long made 
his home in Tinicum Township, Bucks 
County. In the field of music, Oscar 
Hammerstein III made his home just 
outside of Doylestown. His young suc- 
cessor to Broadway musical fame, 
Stephen Sondheim, has done likewise 
now owning a home in Bucks County. 
Paul Simon, formerly of the Simon and 
Garfunkel group, has found solace in the 


open fields and rolling hills of Bucks 
County. The list seems almost inter- 
minable and continues to be just as 
prestigious. For years it has been well- 
known, in art circles throughout the 
world, that Bucks County is rich beyond 
bounds in natural beauty and unspoiled 
landscape. For this all Bucks County 
residents have reason to be “smug.” 

Unfortunately the word has seemed to 
have leaked out and Bucks County is one 
of the ten fastest growing counties in the 
state and in the nation. Those of us who 
have lived in Bucks County for twenty or 
more years are painfully aware of the 
evergrowing population and the problems 
that have come with it. But then if one is 
willing to take a minute and consider our 
history as well as our geographical loca- 
tion, the present crushing growth pattern 
seems to make more sense, though no less 
appeasing is the feeling. 


Bucks County is one of the three 
original counties in Pennsylvania founded 
by William Penn. It is bordered on the 
East by the Delaware River- and, as we 
will see, this fact has contributed greatly 
to our development and growth. 

In the beginning the county was prin- 
cipally occupied with the farming of its 
land. This was the predominant occupa- 
tion throughout the British Colonies at 
the time and does not mark Bucks 
County as unique, unless of course you 
consider that the farmland here in Bucks 
County was some of the richest in the 
land then as it is now. In the 1830’s the 
Delaware Canal opened and the county 
began to become aware of its central 
location. At that time, the future lack of 
open space was hardly given considera- 
tion. The canal ran a distance of 60 miles 
from Easton to Bristol. It was designed to 
haul coal to and from these points by 


mule-drawn barge. In spite of the fact 
that the “iron horse” soon made the 
barges obsolete an industrial boom had 
begun. 

In 1964 the Corps of Army Engineers 
supervised the deeping of the 300 foot 
wide channel of the Delaware River to 
the depth of 40 feet as far as the falls. 


“This permitted ocean going vessels to 


bring cargo to the Fairless Works of U.S. 
Steel, built near Morrisville and the indus- 
trial boom furthered. Many industries, as 
we will see, have followed U.S. Steel to 
Bucks County. Both large and small 
industry have arrived and are yet knock- 
ing on our door, bringing with them 
increased demand for housing and all of 
the supportive services that inevitably 
spring up in growing area. Is Bucks 
County to survive? 

Any county consists of just so much 
land and in Bucks County’s case the 


territory is 610 square miles or the 
equivalent of approximately 403,000 


acres. As a county-written historical 


biography states, “The topography is 
varied, from the coastal plain along the 
Delaware River on the southern part of 
the county, with beautiful rolling hills in 
the central area, to the scenic steep rocky 
hills in the northernmost part.” And this 
attractive description may soon be altered 
to include polluted streams, lack of water 
and treatment facilities, negation of tree, 
forest, lake or pond, leveling of every- 
thing to provide, provide... 

It is not long before the present Bucks 
Countian, smug though he may be, will 
begin to put two and two together 
arriving at future astronomical figures, 
with the proportionate decrease in land 
and “scenic area.” And should this not be 
clear to the slower in mathematics or in 
this case human, calculations, just take a 
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is always seen in the 
Bucks County 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Here are some of the things that make 
it the magazine to be read by every- 
one who lives in, visits, or just plain 
loves the rolling hills, the old stone 
houses, the quaint villages and the 
people of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Every month our featutes include 
DISTINCTIVE DINING in the County, 
a CALENDAR OF EVENTS which is 
an inclusive listing of day to day events 
plus entertaining and educational things 
to do in beautiful historical Bucks 
County, THE CRACKER BARREL 
COLLECTOR — your guide to antique 
shopping — a column that visits a 
different shop each and every month, 
THE COUNTRY GARDENER advises 
how to cope with the growing prob- 
lems peculiar to our part of the state, 
and RAMBLING WITH RUSS where 
Russell Thomas tunes into days gone by. 


We have regular profiles of Bucks 
County artists from a stained glass 
craftsman to a symphony conductor, 
to a model ship buiider and the list 
goes on and on and on. 


Our special features vary from month 
to month... we may feature a whole 
town... or give you the complete 
history of a County forefather... 
take you on a trip to a wildflower pre- 
serve, to the Newtown Historic House 
tour, to Fallsington Day, to the famed 
New Hope Auto Show, or riding to the 
hounds on a fox hunt. 


Join us now and as.a new subscriber, 
you can try us for 6 months at $2.00 
and when you find you can’t live with- 
out us — renew your subscription at 
only $5.00 for 12 months — a consider- 
able savings from the regular newstand 
price of 60¢ per copy. 

Bucks County PANORAMA 

The Magazine of Bucks County 

50 East Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is $2.00 for 6 months 

trial subscription to Panorama 

Or 
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ride on one of the ever-increasing, ever- 
expanding, never-finished concrete cause- 
ways that are supported, as they so 
amicably state, by our road taxes. You 
will also want to take note of the number 
of brand new developments having just 
finished completion, or in the process of 
completion, about to be considered for 
subdivision, trying to be sold — for, as we 
know, further subdivision, etc....and 
the fact is made clearer. Bucks County 
despite its beauty, splendor or any of the 
many characteristics which are so appro- 
priate to it, is in the process of being 
gobbled up and splintered into a million 
pieces of division. A time for thought is 
at hand. 

On returning to Bucks County only 
several months ago after an interim in the 
Midwest I was astounded at the changes 
that have overcome my home in my 
absence. So often living month after 
month in one community it is easy to fall 
into a benign acceptance of the natural 
beauty that is a part of your surroundings 
day after day. Consequently there may be 
little difference after a while in attitude 
between the Gary, Indiana resident or the 
Bucks County home owner. They both 
become oblivious to what they look at 
each day. From my travels I have become 
truly aware of the beauty that is Bucks 
County and painfully aware of the great 
change that is occurring at present. 


Philadelphia Magazine in its December 
issue explained this phenomena, which 
author John Guinther, calls urbanology. 
The growing of the city to the suburbs 
and beyond. What was once rumored is 
now coming to pass. The great “megalop- 
olis” stretching from Boston to Norfolk 
has arrived and, once again, Bucks 
County sits right in the strategic center. 
What alternative have we left facing such 
formidable foes as the speculator and 
developer? (We then begin to imagine 
there are some with that taste of green in 
their mouth saying, “Hell, why not all the 
way down to Miami!”) What choice has 
the single individual living in the 
burgeoning area of this overwhelming 
giant who seems determined to see the 
end of open space and scenic beauty? 
And how does that smug Bucks Countian, 
who only wishes to live in his blissful 
surroundings ad infinitum, come to grips 
with this most pressing of problems? 

In Guinther’s article “Report From 
Upper Oblivion” he explains a common 
fault of the 19th century farmer who 
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would continually plant just a single crop, 
such as corn — and thereby stripping the 
land of all of its nutrients and minerals, 
etc. Then the farmer would pick up and 
move to another plot of land and begin 
again the same process of land mis-usage. 
There was plenty of free land at that 
time, no need to worry. Now into the 
20th century and with the forthcoming 
arrival of the 21st, it is no longer justifi- 
able to misuse or abuse our diminishing 
natural resources. Planning must be con- 
sidered. 

With the increasing loss of nature’s 
environment, there has been a compara- 
tive loss in the wildlife population. This 
loss can be unhappily measured. There 
are the callous who will say rather non- 
chalantly, “That's progress! I guess it’s 
just a matter of evolution-survival of the 
fittest, you know.” — not ever realizing 
the gravity of their statement. That is 
until concrete and highway sit right at 
their doorstep with the deafening roar of 
progress in motion. Survival then takes on 
a different meaning. 

Let’s not overdramatize the situation 
— just the present awesome facts as they 
are. Blooming developments have no sea- 
son. They seem to grow all year and at 
alarming rates. Industrial firms find the 
peace and quiet of Bucks County and 
other surrounding suburban counties a 
pleasant escape from the confines of 
Philadelphia. To expedite matters be- 
tween 1948 and 1973 the government 
spent 317 billion dollars for super high- 
ways to our doorsteps. Highways wnat 
allow goods built and manufactured in 
the new tax-sheltered suburban industrial 
parks to be shipped back to the city 
where they were then transited elsewhere. 
Then, in 1973, 24 billion dollars was 
spent for highways which is nearly double 
the 25 year average. “Progress” pushes 
on? 

It seems with the road network bring- 
ing city factories to suburban industrial 
parks, by way of the Delaware Valley 
River Planning Commission (DVRPC) 
(which has an annual budget of 1.5 
million dollars from federal highway trust 
to recommend such highways), we must 
have something other than overall good 
planning in mind. At this point it is 
important to say that the intent of this 


` article is not to point the finger at the 


DVRPC or the speculator, developer or 
even the myriad of regulatory agencies 
who are supposed to be regulating present 
and future development. These com- 
missions and agencies are often slowed 


and at times stopped completely due to 
their “advisory capacity only.” The real 
power comes from the municipalities and 
therein lies the rub. Possibly the black hat 
of bad man belongs on each and every 
one of us for not becoming involved and 
aware. Even the speculators and develop- 
ers cannot be accosted for doing their 
job. It must be assumed, although at 
times there is doubt, that they too have 
to` live somewhere and that they too 
would realize the effect of the number of 
developments quickly overcoming our 
backyards. So we are left with but one 
culprit and surprisingly enough that 
culprit is the same individual who is the 
one with the real power of our whole 
form of government behind him. Let us 
continue with more facts. 

The 1961 Comprehensive Plan 
developed by the Bucks County Planning 
Commission (BCPC) stated that, approx- 
imately 65 square miles or 10.4% of 
Bucks County is built up. The largest 
agglomerations of development are in 
Lower Bucks, Southeast of Route 1, West 
of Bristol Road and South of Route 611 
and between Yardley and Morrisville. In 
Central and Upper Bucks, the most ex- 
tensive development is in Doylestown, 
Sellersville, Perkasie and the Quakertown 
areas. Between 1950 and 1960, 70,000 
acres were withdrawn from agricultural 
use. Although it must be. stated that one 
half of this land was developed and that 
most of the area was scrub land, the 
decline was most rapid in Lower Bucks, 
which is the richest farm land in the 
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county. This trend brought about the 
consolidation of farms and the average 
size of 69.3 acres per farm in 1950 
jumped to 92.5 acres by 1959. Farming 
today is becoming more and more tech- 
nically involved demanding even larger 
farms just to survive and pushing the 
small farmer into the sale of his land. 

The Fairless Works has been the 
primary impetus in this changeover. 
Along with its huge plant, reputed to be 
the largest steel works of its kind in the 
world, a large increase in the labor market 
needed to operate the plant has increased 
demand for large housing developments. 
On the heels of the Fairless Works came 
two huge residential complexes: Fairless 
Hills and Levittown. The latter brought 
17,300 homes to the area and boomed 
the population of Falls Township 900% 
in the 1950-60 decade. The homes are 
almost exclusively single family dwellings, 
subdivisions built by predominantly inde- 
pendent builders. 

Before that and during World War II 
housing was limited mostly to multiple 
family dwellings constructed for the air- 
craft workers in both Bristol and Warmin- 
ster. The quality of the houses in that 
area and certainly the upkeep through the 
years has been below standard. An 
example — Gabriel Elias, though recently 
selling his interest in Warminster Heights 
for a huge profit, is a prime indication of 
a speculator whose prime motive is profit 
with little regard for the upkeep of his 
homes or the people who live in them. 
Before WW II, housing was mostly in the 


Croydon area, along U.S. 13, Parkland 
areas, Bensalem and Trevose. Most houses 
were coutstructed on an individual basis 
with small lot sizes and the streets in a 
gridiron pattern. Our overall county 
development seemed sporadic with no 
consideration given the future of Bucks 
County. 

After understanding the development 
of housing through our recent history, 
one begins to wonder if a pattern of 
development for a single self-interest pur- 
pose with no thought for the overall 
county future planning will continue on 
with the ultimate destruction of our 
county. It is no secret that Bucks will 
continue to be the fastest growing 
county. The facts compiled by the BCPC 
bear this out. In 1970 Bucks County 
population was 415,056, in 1980 it will 
have grown to 552,571 and by 1990 the 
population will swell to 670,730. 
Twenty-eight of the 54 municipalities of 
Bucks County will double in population, 
five will triple and Newtown township is 
slated to quadruple in population by 
1990 from the 1970 total of 2;002 to 
8,200. The housing situation must keep 
pace with this fantastic growth rate. One 
major growth area will be within the 4 to 
5 mile radius of Newtown Borough, 
where there are already development 
applications for projects that would con- 
tain at least 30,000 new residents. The 
second most important growth townships 
will be around the Doylestown, New 
Britain and Chalfont Boroughs. 

If history is to repeat itself, as has 
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been said, and Bucks County would 
continue to develop only single dwelling 
homes — with the vast increase in popula- 
tion expected, the result would be dis- 
asterous. In 1970, 135,000 of the 
county’s 390,651 acres (35%) were in 


some non-agricultural, non-vacant land 
use. Projections indicate that in order to 
accommodate 1985’s population between 
1970 and 1985, some 11,600 acres of 
agricultural or vacant land will have to be 
converted. The significant amount of 
converted land would go toward the 
housing of 75,500 new households. If the 
present low density pattern of develop- 
ment continues, more than 42,000 acres 
of overall land would be consumed. 
However, if new residents were to be 
housed at an average density of 11.6 
dwelling units per acre only 14,200 acres 
of land would need to be converted. 

Out of these conflicts comes the need 
to explore an alternative way of regu- 
lating development. Performance zoning, 
an idea developed by the BCPC, signals an 
effort to plan for sufficient housing for 
the future population while safeguarding 
the aesthetic, natural and historical 
qualities that typify Bucks County. Tradi- 
tional zoning has not achieved these 
objectives. 


In the past, zoning has spawned ran- 
dom urban development by allowing for 
manipulation of the land market. Inflex- 
ible zoning encourages a landowner to 
withhold small or odd-shaped parcels 
from development in the hope that he 
might get the land rezoned for higher 
intensity use. If he succeeds, the high- 
intensity use changes the characteristic of 
the area and overloads roads that were 
designed to serve traffic generated by 
lower intensities. 

Performance zoning is then a new 
approach to the orderly growth of subur- 
ban areas. Rather than rely on the 
conventional standards that dictated 
zoning ordinances in the past, perfor- 
mance zoning allows any one of a variety 
of considerations to govern — depending 
on the site and how it is designed. 


Until the Natural Resources Plan 
adopted in 1973, Bucks County lacked 
any firm resource protection plan. Most 
of the resource land -was being sold for 
corporate and private use. Pennsylvania 
added a constitutional amendment 
Article 1, 27 on May 18, 1971 stating 
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that, “The people have a right to clean 
air, pure water and to the preservation of 
the natural, scenic, historic and aesthetic 
values of the environment. Pennsylvania’s 
public natural resources are the common 
property of all the people, including 
generations yet to come. As trustee of 
these resources, the Commonwealth shall 
conserve and maintain them for the bene- 
fit of all the people.” Our own county 
goes on to describe the land to be 
protected in its Natural Resource Plan. 
Prime agricultural land is a first priority. 
With the growing population throughout 
the world the destruction of good farm 
land now may and would cause a food 
shortage in the near future, here, as the 
problem exists now in other sectors of 
the world. The BCPC policy for protec- 
tion is that the land must be preserved in 
a protection district where 95% is 
devoted to agricultural use only. Forests 
that are to be protected would allow 
some housing but must be kept 70-80% in 
open space. If there is to be development 
on sloped land that is at a 25% grade or 
greater to eliminate flooding and soil loss, 
all land should be left in at least 80% 
common open space. Between 15-25% 
grade the land should be left in at least 
70% open space, and land with a grade 
between 8-15% should be left in 60% 
open space. For both wetlands and lakes 
there should be no drainage or filling 


permitted at all. Designated flood plains, 


with the exception of limited flood-proof 
construction, as specified in the ordi- 
nance, should permit only. low density, 
recreational development, agricultural, or 
open and water related development 
within the 100 year flood level. Areas 
deemed as scenic would permit only 
cluster development which must be left in 
at least 80% open space. And yet these 
are only proposals, if not implemented by 
the municipalities which have the major 
legal powers to put the policies into 
action, they remain only words on a piece 
of paper and the county will continue on 
its present course. 

In early December the Bucks County 
Commissioners and local legislators met 
for the first time with the BCPC to 
discuss ways in which to augment the 
planning commission “‘advisory capacity” 
and possibly provide them with some 
type of legal leverage. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion, as stated by Republi- 
can State Senator Edward Howard, that 
any move to strip the zoning power from 
the municipality would be met with 
extreme opposition from all sectors of 
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the public. It is of greater feasibility to 
try to deal with the problems on a local 
level rather than trying to legislate 
reform. Although, legislative acts such as 
Pa. Act 1056, which acts as a taxation 
device and removes one of the forces that 
demands a farmer to sell, or Acts 442 and 
515 which ask a landowner to covenant 
to keep his land in its natural state 
permanently (442) or for a period of 10 
years (515) and the county will lower the 
tax assessment, consequently the owner 
of the land will pay lower taxes — this is 
not enough. Act 243 has made it manda- 
tory for the municipality to, at least, 
consult the county plan before imple- 
menting their own policies in regards to a 
developmental plan. It would be common 
sense that a municipality would want to 
consult the county planning commission 
with its greater resources and expertise 
but so often either due to lack of interest 
on the part of the municipality residents 
or lack of foresight on the part of 
municipal authorities this alternative is 
too often overlooked. 

So as we see it is not ultimately up to 
the legislature, or the county commis- 
sioners or the planning commission, for 
them the job is one of frustration in 
knowing what to do in many cases and in 
seeing their thoughts and plans go com- 
pletely ignored. This article is not meant 
as a ploy to rally the 400,000 or so 
residents into one pulsating mob ready to 
lynch the speculator or developer, nor 
was it meant to deter the business and 
industrial interests that have provided so 
much for this county. The article was 
meant to draw together the many and 
fragmented facets of the complex busi- 
ness of county planning and to explain 
them in some cogent manner so that all 
the county residents may be made more 
fully aware of the future and its implica- 
tions. We are smug, yes, as we have a right 
to be. Our county is without equal. We 
are an aware and enlightened populace 
and more importantly we are willing to 
listen to and understand the alternatives 
so that they may be acted upon. None of 
us has any desire to see this county 
whittled away into a million little 
splinters that will sit at our feet until 
some gust of wind blows them into 
obscurity and only a slight remembrance 
of the county that was once so proud 
remains. Just to voice this opinion at the 
appropriate time and place would be 
enough to insure our future of peace, 
beauty and serenity. Our individual 
choice. a 
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The Lambertville House was established dur- 
ing the War of 1812 and has been in continuous 
operation ever since. It was first built as a stage 
coach tavern and still provides a homelike 
atmosphere for the traveler with its beautiful 
Mary Lee Room; the 1812 Room and the 
Candlelight Lounge both featuring monthly art 
exhibits; an English-type Bar, the Buttery and 
accommodations upstairs for overnight guests. 

The menu features delicious and varied 
Home Cooking. 

The Lambertville House has had many 
famous guests during the years and the old 
register for 1859-67 includes such names as 
General U.S. Grant and President Andrew 
Johnson. 

Luncheons, Dinners and Cocktails are served 
seven days a week. a 


RE RO S| 
New Jersey 


Lambertville House, Bridge St., Lambertville, 
N.J. (609) 397-0202. 162 year-old inn with 
delightful atmosphere. Dine here in candlelight 
setting. Hot, homemade bread served daily. Our 
own famous Lambertville House salad dressing. 
Open 11:30 A.M. seven days a week. Dinners 
from $3.75 to $11.50 with dinner specials 
Tuesday and Thursday at $4.25. Banquet 
facilities. 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one 
of the Delaware Valley’s most beautiful turn- 
of-the-century bars. Its back street elegance and 
superb art collection create an ambiance found 
only in the pubs of London and Dublin. Open 
daily except Sunday, 4 P.M. 'til 2 A.M. 
featuring excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. 
Jack Gill on the piano — Saturdays. 


River’s Edge, Lambertville, N.J. at the New 
Hope Bridge, (609) 397-0897. Dining on the 
Delaware in a choice of incomparable settings — 
The River Room, The Garden or The Club. The 
view vies with the superb menu featuring: 
prime rib, stuffed lobster, sweetbreads and 
special dessert menu. Luncheon to 3 P.M., 
($2-$5), Dinner to 11 P.M. ($6-$12). Dancing 
nightly. Tuesday eve — join the single set. 
Reservations. Jackets on weekends. Closed 
Monday. 


Pennsylvania 


Benetz Inn, 1030 N.W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recom- 
mended is the roast duckling a l’orange. Buffet 
luncheon Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 5:30. L 


— ($1.25 - $4.25); D — ($4 - $10). Weekend 
reservations advised. 


Conti’s Ferndale Inn, Rt. 611, Ferndale, Pa. 
847-5527. Excellent family dining in a casual 
atmosphere. Cocktails, luncheons, dinner at 
reasonable prices. Closed Tuesday. 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or 
Flounder stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch 
platters & sandwiches from $1.95. Dinner 
platters $3.95 - $7.50. Children’s Menu. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining jn the 
fine old Bucks County Tradition, serving such 
dishes as Pie Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer 
batter), Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. 
Children’s Menu. Cocktails served. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 
862-2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a 
barge stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a 
unique country “bistro” with Aubergiste 
Odette Myrtil. The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 
$3.75. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, Dinner 
6-10:30. Closed Sunday. 

The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding 
food and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, 
include such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood 
Feast Stregato, freshly baked bread and Choco- 
late Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and 
delicious, whether you order a “Do-lt- 
Yourself” Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin 
Jardiniere topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners 
include soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine 
in a choice of special sauces from $4.95 to 
$9.50. Daily specials featuring such dishes as 
Surf, Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & 
Bar-B-Qued Ribs are $6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of 
New Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 
6902. The mellow Victorian atmosphere of this 
old inn on the Canal serves as the perfect 
inspiration for a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You 
may begin with Escargots and proceed to 
pheasant from their own smoke oven, steak 
Diane or Duckling. .Dining in the Greenhouse is 
especially pleasant. Wine & Cocktails of course. 
Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 ($5.75 - $9.50) 
Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. Reservations 
required. 


Imperial Gardens, 22 N. Main, Doylestown. 
345-9444. 107 Old York Rd., Warminster, 
674-5757, 5758. Excellent Chinese fare for the 
discerning gourmet. Specializing in Cantonese, 
Szechuan and Peking style cooking, they also 
offer Mandarin and Polynesian favorites. We 
recommend the Sea Food Wor Ba — combina- 
tion of Lobster, Shrimp, Crab with Chinese 
vegetables in special sauce. Take Out Menu 
available. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 


LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 
DAILY 6a.m. to 11 p.m. «FRI. & SAT. to 12 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


GLENSIDE WARRINGTON 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
Sunday 4 to 10 


OUR 51st YEAR AT 


BRUGGER'S 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 


766-8540 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


GARDENS & 


Chinese Restaurant 
Specializing in CANTONESE, 
SZECHUAN and PEKING sty/e cooking 
OPEN EVERYDAY: 

Mon. to Thurs. 11:30 AM to 9:00 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 11:30 AM to 10:30 PM, 
Sun. 12 Noon to 10 PM 

22 N. MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN 
345-9444 
107 OLD YORK ROAD e WARMINSTER 
674-5757 674-5758 
Imperia) Gardens also has a Take-out Menu 


SOUTHAMPTON 
OYSTER HOUSE 


If you haven't eaten at Novek’s... you 
haven’t tasted Seafood the way it should be 
cooked. 


For landlubbers...we always have fried 
chicken or steak. 
Dinners © Tues. thru Fri. 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
e Saturday 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
e Sunday 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Lunch e Tues. thru Fri. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Bring Your Own Wine Or Beer 


727 Second St. Pike 322-0333 
(Street Rd. & 2nd St. Pike) 


SCHEELER'S 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 

iis everyday 
DINNER 

l 5:30 to 10:00 

il; Mon. thru Sat. 

! Sun. 1 to 9 

For reservations, 


call: 794-7035 


or Between New Hope 


and Doylestown 
on Route 202 


BUCK'S Zèb 


fane 4 


Banquets* Weddings Private Parties 


Wines © Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
: 5:00 to 8:00 
‘Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 

Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 


794 — 7959 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — ‘service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 
862-2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
į Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
($1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 
| 12-2:30, Dinner 7-10. Music. Cocktails served. 
| Reservations preferred. 


| Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
' New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an 
old country inn which has provided food, drink 
and lodging since 1727... New Hope’s oldest 
building. Open 11:30 a.m. "til 2:00 a.m. Reser- 
vations requested. 


Novek's Southampton Oyster House, 727 
Second Strect Pike (where Street Rd. & 2nd St. 
Pike mect). 322-0333. Fine family-style sea- 
food restaurant. Plucked fresh from the sea arc 
Scampi, Shrimp, Crab & Lobster. There’s 
always a Rib Steak or Fried Chicken for 
landlubbers. For the fish fanciers — a large 
selection of Broiled, Sauteed, or Fried Seafoods 
and Fresh Fish. You are welcome to bring your 
own wine. 

Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. 
Old Country atmosphere with each dish a 
specialty. Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6, 
Dinner $5 - $9. Children’s portions. 


Water Wheel Inn 
DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


On Old Easton Road 
1 Mile North of Rts. 611 & 313 & Cross Keys 
Just beyond the Airport. 


call 345-9900 


/ 
e COLMAR 
FIAST CLASS uicht > ABINGTON 
WARRINGTON 
? FEASTERVILLE 


Inn Flight{ 
RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS | 


Stone Manor House — Rt. 413-202, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 794-7883. Small, intimate old inn — 
Continental Cuisine & Cocktails served amidst 
old stone walls, fireplace and crystal chandeliers. 
Dinner from $5.00. Open 5:00 P.M. Closed 
Monday. 

Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. It’s handsome — with 


fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian head- 
board at the back of bar — and old — over 230 
years. Mon., “The classic buffet,” Wed. | 
“Turfman's Night” @ $7.95. Open every 


evening. Reservations. 


A restaurant in the country. 


Water Wheel Inn, (1 mile north of Rts. 611 & 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 345-9900. Unusual 
recipes reflecting the past are served in historic 
John Dyer’s Mill of 1714 where water-powered 
grindstones milled grain into flour for Washing- 
ton’s troops. Open daily from 11 A.M. serving 
the finest victuals, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday HUNT BREAK- 
FAST to 3 P.M. followed by Sunday Dinners. 
Also reservations for parties, banquets, recep- | 
tions and meetings. Luncheon from $1.95, 
Dinners from $4.95. Home-made pastries. 
Under new management with chefs Bill and 
Garry Wildie. 


Quakertown, Pa. 215-536-6315 


. DINE ANDDANCE 
: AT THE 


IVYLAND. 
Business Men's Lunch "1.95 INN 


Lunches and Dinners Served Daily | All dinner specials include: 


Salad, 2 Vegetables, Rolls and 
DINNERS SERVED SUN. 2-8 f boner, Dosor, Dlighid glass of wine 
BAR OPEN 1-10 


Goodnoe, Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, Ente anise ie 
Newtown. 968-3875. 19 years of excellent food WED. FRI. SAT. 

for family enjoyment. Our own top quality 

home-made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for PHONE 675-9867 

take-out pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. oe so pa 

Lunch from 11 a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 IVYLAND, PA. 
p.m. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK TO SERVE YOU 
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Plumstead Quaker Meeting House 
Early records show that the Doanes attended this meeting house and 
it was believed for many years that Moses was buried here, but it 
was later decided that he was buried in the field on his Uncle Israel's 
farm. 


Moses Doane’s powder horn. The powder horn was presented to the 
Bucks County Historical Society in 1939. On the wooden bottom is 
the name of Moses Doane and date 1771, in dotted lines that were 
stamped with an awl or like tool. The inscription closely resembles 
that of Moses Doane’s name on the wall of a Buckingham cave. 


Brigands 
of Bucks 


by Ann S. Bland 


S. William Howe, General of the British Armies in 
America remarked to an aid, “‘Sir, those Doanes are the 
most daring fellows who ever lived. I believe the devil 
himself couldn’t match them.” 

The Doanes he was referring to were the brothers, 
Moses, Joseph, Levi, Aaron, Mahlon and their cousin, 
Abraham, six of the most colorful and controversial 
loyalists of the American Revolution, who were born in 
Plumstead Township in Bucks County. 

The Township at the time of the Doane outlaws, was a 
heavily forested area full of steep ravines, rocky hills, wild 
valleys and glens where the whoop of Indians could be 
heard any time. And the Doane boys had fished, trapped, 
gunned, climbed and hiked through every part of it. 

Joseph Doane, father of the five brothers, born in 
Plumstead in 1726, married Hester Vickars and was both a 
carpenter and farmer. He was a staunch believer in Quaker 
principles and trained his children to be honest and faithful 
to their country and church tenets. It was said of the Doane 
boys that they were so honest as children that they would 
not even partake of fallen fruit without asking permission 
of the owner. 

The Doane boys were brought up during the time when 
frontier people invented their own games of skill. It was 
customary on a Sunday afternoon for young men to gather 
from miles around and compete for supremacy in such 
athletic games as wrestling, foot races, pitching quoits and 
throwing balls of iron and the Doanes were superior in all 
these contests. They were powerful, muscular men, broad 
chested, sinewy of limb, agile and fleet. They were great 
runners and leapers, elegant horsemen and excellent at 
stratagem and escape. They were fine looking young men 
with long black hair and intense dark eyes and resembled 
each other so much that their victims often mistook one for 
the other. 

Moses and Abraham were the leaders and organizers. 
Moses enjoyed a good prank, but he wasn’t needlessly cruel. 
If he was with the gang when they made a raid, the victims 
were seldom hurt. Several times he was known to give 
money and aid to starving families of American soldiers 
who had been robbed by the British. Levi and Abraham, 
both tall and handsome, remained very close during all the 
years of their defiance. Abraham often was cruel and 
sadistic with his victims, delighting in torturing his prey 
with prolonged speculations on the cruel punishments that 
could be imposed. Mahlon was the youngest and smallest of 
the brothers, being about five feet, eight inches tall, thin 
visaged and slender. Joseph, unlike the others, was studious 
and taught school at Curly Hill in Plumstead before joining 
the, gang. He married his cousin, Mary Doane, sister of 
Abraham. 

As Quakers, the boys had been taught that force should 
not be used to change governments. Therefore, they refused 
to train in the militia or pay the penalties imposed for their 
refusal. Exactions of military fines fell heavily on those 
who looked upon the war as evil. 

The Pennsylvania Executive Council had levied a tax to 
support the Revolution with the declaration that anyone 
refusing to pay it would be outlawed and forfeit his lands. 
The entire Doane family, quite typical of half the popula- 
tion of the area, refused to pay the tax. Joseph, the father, 
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was fined $50.00 by the Bucks County Court in Newtown 
for “misdemeanor.” He refused to. comply and his sons, 
feeling a sense of oppression, entered upon acts of reprisal 
against the Whig tax collectors of public monies. Although 
the parents were much against paying tax, they did not give 
their blessing to the conduct their boys adopted. 


Misplaced as their sympathies may have been, the Doane 
boys swore to get revenge and joined a Tory spy group 
operating in Philadelphia, master-minded by Dr. Kearsley of 
the city. 

Kearsley convinced Moses that he could best get 
vengeance on the accursed rebels by working for General 
Howe in New York, who, in July of 1776, was awaiting his 
brother, Admiral Howe, with reinforcements from the 
Charleston expedition. Abraham and Joseph thought there 
was a better opportunity, in the absence of the patriots, in 
plundering the local countryside. Moses and Levi set out for 
New York, and in the course of the trip, managed to come 
in possession of six very fine horses. Levi took them to New 
York where the British officers were paying high prices for 
good horses, while Moses presented himself to General 
Howe to offer their services as spies. 

Moses, dressed in gray homespuns and an old wool hat 
crushed down over his long black hair, with a confident air, 
and flashing black eyes, stood before the august Howe and 
his splendid staff to bargain away the freedom of his native 
country for gold and vengeance. He must have successfully 
persuaded them that he would serve them well and 
faithfully if but given the chance, for he was entrusted with 
the important assignment of observing the movements of 
General Putnam upon Long Island. 

He and Levi were soon joined by Abraham and two old 
cronies, Solomon and Isaac Vickars. The group erected a 
hut in a strategic spot near the Passaic River within three 
miles of Newark. From this point they could hear the 
sounds from both the American and British camps. Pre- 
tending to espouse the American cause, they moved around 
freely and were able to gather much valuable information. 

On one occasion, the crafty Levi, who was disguised as 
one of Putnam’s recruits, became friendly with an old 
farmer, named Shelton, in a tavern. Shelton, who had been 
drinking heavily, was bragging loudly that, when Howe 
invaded New Jersey, his soldiers would not rob him because 
his money was sewed up in a feather bed. When he and Levi 
parted company for the evening, Levi hurriedly (with 
anticipation for some good sport, no doubt) fetched his 
comrades (except Moses) and payed a visit to Shelton’s 
house. In spite of the man’s repeated protests that there 
was no money in the house, they soon broke him down by 
tickling his toes with a lighted candle. He finally admitted 
the money was sewed up in the spare-room mattress. With 
the loss of that 100 pounds to the Tories, it is said, Shelton 
swore off drinking for life. 

While the rest of the band continued these daring 
depredations and appropriated many fine horses, Moses 
haunted the outposts of the rebel army day and night. It is 
thought he was an important aid to Major Andre, manager 
of General Howe’s spy system from 1776 to 1778. He was a 
natural. He was shrewd, brave and quick in emergencies 
coupled with a rough sense of humor, and his pockets were 
well lined with gold for the chances he took. 

Moses’ tactics were so rash and reckless that his 


appearances among rebel sentinels gave rise to tales of the 
supernatural. In the dead of night he would ride up to them 
shouting and then, before they could shoot, wheel around 
and gallop off into the night. His reports were so accurate 
and he was relied upon so heavily that he soon became 
known as the “Eagle Spy.” With the arrival of Admiral 
Howe and his powerful reinforcements, the British were 
ready to march on Washington’s army. Moses had been over 
every inch of the ground around Putnam’s camp and found 
every pass, except one, strictly guarded. The tall powerful 
spy, with his crude dress and manners, guided and directed 
the movements of Cornwallis’ and Clinton’s divisions 
through the pass. Lord Percy protested against this “vagrant 
refugee” and insisted in his right to command his own 
division. 

The English attack on August 27, 1776 on Putnam’s 
army was so sudden and devastating that four days later the 
Americans were forced to leave Long Island in possession of 
the British. 

By November, Washington abandoned New York and 
hastily retreated across New Jersey with the British at his 
heels. He anticipated that General Howe would try to 
follow him across the Delaware into Philadelphia and, as 
soon as he crossed into Bucks County, he ordered entrench- 
ments and batteries set up around the ferry points and 
ordered all boats from below Philadelphia and above 
Frenchtown destroyed or collected in several spots to 
prevent their falling into British hands. 

Washington was in a desperate situation. He had a long 
stretch of shoreline to guard with a diminishing number of 
troops. Disease, desertions, the costly battle for New York 
and skirmishes all across New Jersey had seriously depleted 
his army. The troops that remained were in dire need of 
supplies, especially clothing. Soon the winter cold would 
freeze the River and the British would be able to walk over 
and take Philadelphia. In the British camp, the Howes were 
bragging that they would soon pack their bags and go 
home. Lord Cornwallis was making plans to sail back to 
England to visit his ailing wife and new son. It was at this 
juncture that Washington and his aides completed the plans 
for the master stroke upon Trenton. 


Its main advantage was that it was a total and deep 
secret between Washington and his staff. At least that is 
what they thought. 

General James Grant, stationed at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, was managing the British Secret Service and it 
appears he received dispatches from the Doanes by express 
riders going from Howell’s Ferry (now Center Bridge), 
Pennsylvania, through Penny Town, New Jersey. Corres- 
pondence between General Grant, Colonel Rahl (Comman- 
der at Trenton) and Colonel von Donop (Commander at 
Bordentown), preserved in the Hessian records, shows that 
Grant had knowledge of Washington’s projected attack on 
Trenton, but not the date, and was very well informed on 
the affairs within American lines. 

All during December, the Doanes had been watching 
Washington, Greene and other officers congregating daily at 
their headquarters in the Merrick home near Newtown, but 
were never able to probe all the secrets of the conferences. 
To overcome the boredom of watching and waiting they 
indulged in their usual fun at the expense of the American 
troops. They enjoyed such impudent behavior as riding up 

Continued on page 28 
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N A POND WITH A PAST.. S 
DOES IT HAVE A FUTURE? 


by Linnea Cunningham 


piti hos sè > 


Library around 1819 on Lake Afton. 


Lakeside in January 1888. The original photo was taken by Sarah 
W. T. Cadwallader. 


A: the very center of Yardley, there is a pond known as 
Lake Afton. It gives pleasure to the residents and passing 
traffic by creating a country scene in an otherwise 
downtown district. On warm days children spend many 
happy hours feeding the ducks, little boys delight in 
catching fish, and teenagers relax on benches in the 
sunshine. Winter brings ice and skaters who add a brief 
touch of color to the frozen landscape. Surely the pond is 
one of Yardley’s best assets! 

The life of a pond is similar to any living thing. Ponds 
are created; they are not always there. People or natural 
circumstances are the parents of ponds. They mature as 
they collect various forms of life. Like other living things, 
ponds are always in the process of dying. As they fill up 
with decaying matter, they become bogs, and can no longer 
support aquatic life. Various factors contribute to the speed 
at which death comes. Lake Afton has lived for approxi- 
mately 200 years which is quite a long life for a pond. 
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To learn of its birth we must go back to 1682, the year 
that William Penn granted a tract of land to a fellow 
Englishman, John Brock. Together with William Yardley, 
another adventurer, John Brock made the arduous journey 
to the New World on the same ship. They each received a 
large rectangular tract of land, or plantation which ended at 
the bank of the Delaware River in the vicinity of 
present-day Yardley.: John Brock’s land included Brock 
Creek and extended into Lower Makefield Township where 
the housing development known as Sandy Run II is now 
located. Sometime during this early period a grist mill was 
built near the site of the present pond. John died in 1704 
leaving his land to his son Ralph. Apparently times were 
hard for Ralph Brock who had to sell some land in 1714 to 
pay his debts. This is our first clue about the origin of the 
pond. In 1713 Ralph sold the property on which the pond 
and mill are situated to Thomas Lambert and the deed 
reads, “Edifices, buildings, mills, millstones, barns”.....! 

The grist mill is again mentioned in Benjamin Franklin’s 
Pennsylvania Gazette, September 9-23, 1731. “To be let, a 
plantation three miles above Trenton, near the ferry above 
the Falls, one mile from Yardley’s old mill and three from 
his new one....” It is interesting to note that even in 1731 
the mill was considered old. 


By 1793 deeds from Joseph Winder to Cornelius 
Vansant included water rights giving permission “‘to erect a 
dam on, and to dig a race in, to convey the waters out of 
the natural channel of a stream of water that runs through 
the same of the said Cornelius Vansant’s mill....” This 
agreement included a responsibility to keep the pond clean 
and to permit the grantors of the rights to use the water of 
the pond and to build a bridge over it. 

Yardleyville was becoming a prosperous village by the 
1800’s. Houses were erected along W. Afton Avenue facing 
the pond. St. Andrew’s Church had been established by 
men bearing such familiar names as Vansant, Janney, 
Stapler, Heed, Nicholson and Twining. All these people 
owned land in the vicinity of the pond. In 1878 two 
generous women, Lydia Yardley and Susan Cadwallader, 
sisters, donated land on the bank of the pond for a library. 
Not only was the town prospering, but cultural needs were 
being met. 

By the 1900’s, the pond’s water was being diverted into 
two channels, one running the flour mill, the other running 
the lumber mill operated by a man named Leedom. The 
river became obsolete as a highway for grain and lumber 
after the Delaware Canal became the preferred means of 
transport. In 1901 a fire burned a large portion of the grist 
mill. When rebuilt, the mill no longer used the pond’s water 
for power, but used the water from the canal instead. 

Cars were being seen on Yardley’s streets and progress 
brought other industries into the borough. Cold Spring 
Bleachery, a dye processing plant, needed water for its 
factory. So they purchased the water rights in 1948 for the 
sum of $7,000 and once again the pond became part of 
commercial interests in Yardley. The pond was used by the 
company as a silting basin and reservoir. A pump house was 
built behind St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, W. Afton 
Ave., and water was pumped into the pond from Brock 
Creek. The water was then pumped out of the pond at the 
point entry to be used in the factory to process material. 
Thus the flow reversed its direction from earlier days when 


it flowed to the grist mill at the eastern end of the pond. 
After the water was used in the factory, it was purified and 
emitted into Brock Creek, never re-entering the pond. 

After the advent of pollution problems in our modern 
age, Lake Afton became the source of many questions in 
the community. “Was the pond polluted?” “Could children 
drown in it, if the ice cracked?” “What if anything, lives in 
the pond?” “Why does it look so unkempt?” These 
questions needed an answer so three women began a study 
on the ecology and history of the pond. Their answers are 
found in a booklet which was printed in 1972. It also 
included recommendations for improving the appearance of 
Lake Afton. 

Briefly, no, the water is not polluted by chemicals or 
industrial wastes. It is low in oxygen content, a natural 
occurrence with minimal flow and shallow depth. The 
deepest part of the pond is no more than four feet. Much 
mud is lying on the bottom, perhaps to a depth of 214 feet. 
The water temperature averages 5 degrees warmer than the 
air temperature and 5 degrees cooler on a hot day. Aquatic 
life in the pond is active, and numerous species of 
microscopic animals and vegetation are found. Larger life is 
quite obvious, and includes insect larvae, small crustaceans, 
insects, worms, leeches, frogs, snapping and water turtles, 
carp, sunfish, golden shiners, domestic ducks, mallards and 
occasionally a solitary sea gull. 

“Friends of Lake Afton,” a group of interested people 
was formed in 1972. Mr. M. Skiles of the Soil Conservation 
Dept. in Doylestown gave advice on how to reduce erosion 
on the banks. Mr. R. Thomas of Snipes Garden Center 
donated designs to create new stone walls and sloping 
well-planted banks. Mr. John Carson of the Bucks Co. 
Natural Resources Dept., Doylestown gave help with the 
study of the pond’s ecology. Yardley area residents and 
local organizations contributed over $3,000 in response to a 
“call for help” by Friends of Lake Afton. The donations 
were used to purchase plants and stone for the rebuilding 
process. Through this marvelous response the community 
was showing that it cared. Men, women and children spent 
Saturdays building walls, moving stone and ground, pushing 
wheelbarrows, planting trees, bushes, bulbs and grass. Over 
a two year period, the banks of the pond have grown neater 
and more beautiful. “Clean-up” days are held each spring 
and fall. Work remains to be done on the bank along Afton 
Avenue and constant cleaning after “litter bugs” is an 
on-going job. Maintenance will be a constant project for 
“Friends of Lake Afton.” 


Because Lake Afton was created by man and is currently 
controlled and used by him, people play an important part 
in its ecology. The community must care if the pond is to 
live and continue to provide enjoyment in future years. At 
present the land under the water is divided into five 
properties; St. Andrew’s Church, R. Stocovaz, J. Yardley, 
Bielitsky and on the east side of Main Street by F. Byrnes 
and P. Bride. The water rights are divided between Byrnes 
and the Cold Spring Co., which is now a non-functioning 
factory and is up for sale. It is a possibility that Lake 
Afton’s water will no longer be needed when the company 
is purchased. Who will be responsible for the flow of fresh 
water if this happens? Accurate information and a concen- 
trated study of ways to protect Lake Afton would be a goal 
of every citizen in Yardley. a 
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unum NEW LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


“Aa 33 South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Also Fridav evenings 


7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


for Specia! Orders Call 
968-2131 


We Have the Rare Ones! 
? House CNR 
Ference’s ot Garden YON 
Rare Plants SAD Ngo 
Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania 18950 * 215-297-5296 
(9 Miles North of New Hope) 


Open Every Day 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 968-2225 

Dirk L Dunlap, Principal 


Quaker Independent Elementary School 
Kindergarten through Eighth Grade 
Admission is Competitive 
New section of SEVENTH GRADE being added 


Early application for 1975-76 school year is advisable 


PORTRAIT 
of your home 


by c. coutts 


TEL. 598-7332 


12 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


348-5054 


Quality shoes for the Entire Family 
OPEN DAILY 9:30 TO 5:30 e FRIDAY UNTIL 9 
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BRIGANDS OF BUCKS continued from page 25 


to American sentinels so suddenly that the astounded 
Americans forgot to challenge. The outlaws would ride into 
camp, fire off their pistols and give loud cheers for King 
George near the sleeping soldiers and ride off swift as wind 
into the dark. Some of the soldiers, tired of being awakened 
from their slumbers, determined to be rid of these 
nuisances. One night, as the soldiers lay in wait for them, 
instead of the scoundrels appearing on the road, a bent old 
man approached, wailing and groaning from apparent pain. 
The soldiers, feeling compassion, asked the old man what 
ailed him. Between moans, he managed to tell them that 
the Doanes had beaten him up and struck his wife and that 
he had fled to get help, leaving them to ransack his house. 
The soldiers, swearing to shoot the culprits, told the old 
man to lead the way home. This he did, taking them 
through the woods so they wouldn't be seen. As they 
approached the house, the soldiers were seized by the neck, 
disarmed and tied while the old man became a young and 
agile Doane. There followed some considerable fun-poking 
which turned into threats of punishment. Fortunately, the 
soldiers only suffered a severe dunking in the Delaware and 
a chase back to their own lines by the mounted Doanes. 
They were forever after called the“Dunked Rangers of Dark 
Hollow” by their amused comrades. 

On the day before Christmas, Moses and Levi were 
prowling around the outskirts of the American lines trying 
to gain information when they became aware of unusual 
activity among the men around the ferry points. They 
became suspicious that a move was afoot and decided that 
Levi should carry a dispatch to General Grant in New 
Brunswick while Moses would hole up in their cave near 
Buckingham for the night and resume his vigil the next day. 


These caves, which they often used for hideouts, are cut 
into the ravines and in those days were so well concealed by 
underbrush that few people would have known about them. 
One can see today inscribed in a cave near Buckingham 
“1775 M. Doane.” The signature is so similar to that found 
on the wood block of Moses Doane’s powder horn that it is 
believed to be authentic. 

By daybreak Christmas morning Moses, disguised as a 
farmer named Wall, went to Coryell’s Ferry (New Hope) 
and found, to his surprise, that the picket lines he always 
had to avoid were gone. He saw men dismantling fortifica- 
tions and loading wagons. He rode down to McKonkey’s 
Ferry (now Washington Crossing, Pa.) and saw more 
activity. The weather was turning bitterly cold and it was 
beginning. to snow and nobody he talked to could give him 
any information or even believe the fool Americans would 
try anything in this weather. 

He stabled his horse in an empty cabin nearby and 
crossed over the ice-choked river in a skiff. After procuring 
another horse, he rode down-river on treacherously icy 
reads against the force of wind-driven sleet and snow. There 
were no humans anywhere, the British having called in all 
their sentinels. When he came opposite. McKonkey’s Ferry, 
he saw flickering lights on the water and a large boat full of 
armed men. 

Colonel Rahl, the commander in Trenton, who had been 
drinking ard playing cards all evening with a party at 
Abram Hunt’s house, was still at it near dawn when the 
farmer named Wall came into town in great haste. Wall 


inquired for Rahl at his headquarters, but not finding him 
there, he had to search all over town. Finally he located 
him at Hunt’s. 

A negro waiter, who answered the door, refused to 
interrupt the party. Wall scribbled a note on a piece of 
scrap paper and gave it to the waiter to take to Rahl. He 
then left with a clear conscience that he had done his part. 
But Rahl, in no condition to trouble himself with the 
contents of the note, impatiently stuck it in his vest pocket 
and continued to deal out the cards and his own life. 

It should be noted here that Wall was not unknown to 
Rahl. During the time the Hessians were in possession of 
Trenton, Rahl, who has been described as a brutal and 
depraved officer, granted to Moses and his gang the right to 
make an attack upon Thomas Middleton, a quiet and 
inoffensive Quaker who resided on the road to Princeton. 
The alleged reason for the attack by the Doanes was that 
the old man had been contributing largely to the rebel 
cause. The outlaws threatened to arrest Middleton unless he 
handed over his money. They roughed up his family, 
knocked the old man out and ransacked the house, but 
failed to find the money he had secreted about. The raid 
proved fruitless when they were surprised by a group of 
riders galloping up to the house. 

The fight for Trenton is a well known part of American 
history. During the battle, Rahl was shot several times and 
died on December 27th. The note that Moses left for him 
was found in his pocket and it read, “Washington is coming 
on you down the river, he will be here afore long... 
Doane.” 

By the year 1781 matters were rapidly approaching a 
crisis not only for the Doanes but for the Revolution itself. 
Washington’s troops had just marched across Bucks County 
for the last time on September 1st in their move South to 
engage Cornwallis. On October 12th The Supreme Execu- 
tive Council issued orders that the newly recruited militia at 
Newtown should be discharged and on the 16th General 
Lacey left for Philadelphia with his regularly enlisted men. 

The town was now quiet and so, on October 22nd, 
Moses Doane rode into Newtown to make sure the coast 
was clear. 'That evening the rest of the gang, with several 
confederates, including the Vickars Brothers, approached 
Newtown and secreted their horses in the woods. Armed 
with rifles and knives they walked to the house occupied by 
John Hart, the County Treasurer. They entered the kitchen 
and surrounded Hart and a friend, Robert Thomas, and 
demanded to know where the money was kept. Part of it, 
Hart told them, was in a box upstairs and the rest in a 
fireproof back of the Prothonotary’s office. He gave them 
the keys, knowing that resistance would bring harm to 
himself and Thomas. One robber put on Hart’s hat and 
took his lantern to go into the office. The outlaws collected 
a total of 1307 pounds in County money plus Hart’s own 
money, almost two thousand pounds in all. After telling 
Hart that he would not be harmed in the future if he waited 
an hour to give the alarm, they rode off to the Wrightstown 
School House to divide the money. Hart gave the alarm 
about dawn and a party of men went in pursuit, but did not 
find the Doanes. Neither was there any trace of the money. 
It is not known whether they hid it near one of their caves 
or squandered it in New York or Philadelphia. 


The Supreme Executive Council ordered the militia out 
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after the robbers and offered 100 pounds for each Doane 
dead or alive. But this did not slow them down one whit. In 
spite of the fact that several of their accomplices in the 
Newtown robbery were caught and one hung, the band 
became bolder. They robbed three houses in the vicinity of 
one of their caves on the Tohickon Creek. In 1783 Joseph 
was shot in the jaw, chased ten miles before being caught 
and taken to Walnut, Street Prison in Philadelphia. 


On August 25, 1783, Moses, Abraham and Levi went to 
the cabin of Nathaniel Halsey on the Tohickon where they 
asked Mrs. Halsey to fix them a meal. She had no flour so 
sent her son to Wismer Mill for some. The boy innocently 
told the miller that thé Doanes were visiting their house and 
his mother was in a hurry for some flour. The miller tied 
the boy up and rode to Gardenville where Colonel Hart was 
training a group of men to capture the Doanes. 

The posse approached the house without being seen. 
When the cabin door was thrown open the refugees seized 
their guns and opened fire. One of their shots hit Major 
Kennedy. Moses rushed at Hart, with whom he had many 
physical encounters in his youth, but whom he had never 
been able to beat. They closed in a frenzied struggle for 
supremacy until Hart grasped Moses throat in a death grip. 
The outlaw motioned that he wanted to surrender. As Hart 
was rising from Doane, another member of the posse took 
deliberate aim and fired at Doane, killing him instantly. 

During this scene Abe and Levi ran up the ladder into 
the attic and escaped through a small window. Abraham 
and Levi were pursued while Philip Hinkle, another member 
of the posse, took Moses’ body on his horse to Doane’s 
mother and father and threw it on the ground with the 
words, “Thank God, the Tory is dead.” 

Jesse Vickars turned states evidence after his capture for 
the Newtown robbery and implicated all the Doanes, 
including their fathers for harboring the refugees. Joseph 
Doane, father of the outlaws, was imprisoned for six 
months and came home to find his property confiscated 
and his family starving. He moved to Canada with Joseph 
and Aaron where he lived to be 92. His brother, Israel, 
father of Abraham, was imprisoned for six months, but his 
sentence was extended for six more months without any 
explanation and he died in prison. 


Mahlon Doane was arrested in Bedford, Pennsylvania in 
September 1783, jailed, escaped, freeing all the other 
prisoners, and was recaptured in Baltimore, Maryland in 
January 1784 for horse stealing. He escaped again, cutting 
off the fleshy part of his heels to slip off the shackles. He 
was traced to a spot on the Delaware and it was believed 
that he drowned. In 1884, his nephew, Levi, son of Aaron, 
testified that he had sailed on a ship with 400 other 
loyalists and was never heard from again. 

Aaron was also captured in Maryland in August 1784 
and returned to Philadelphia prison where he was con- 
demned to death. He had some influential friends in Nova 
Scotia who swore that he was confined in the custody of 
one J, Ridgeway in New York on the day of the Newtown 
robbery, He petitioned the Supreme Executive Council for 
a pardon which was granted him for technical reasons 
relating to improper arrest and trial with the agreement that 
he would leave the country. He fled to Canada, and 
according to his son, served against us in the War of 1812. 


Continued on page 30 
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1 NEW HOPE — Pro Musica Orchestra Society of Bucks 
County presents Vivaldi — The Four Seasons, DAVID 
MADISON, Violin at 8:30 p.m. Holicong Junior High 
School. For tickets call 862-2369 or write the Society, 
P.O. Box 204, New Hope, Pa., 18938. 


1 NEWTOWN — Council Rock Intermediate School on 
Swamp Road hosts The Bucks County Audubon 
Society’s presentation “Queen of the Cascades” with 
Charles T. Hotchkiss, producer. For tickets write 
Bucks County Audubon Society, Box 741, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 or call 598-7535. 


2 SKI TRIP — Sponsored by the Bucks County Dept. of 
Parks and Recreation for County residents (and 
non-residents) 15 years or older. 14 or under must be 
accompanied by responsible adult 18 years or older. 
Jack Frost Mountain in White Haven. Rain date Feb. 
9. Call 757-0571 for details. 
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On May 15, 1787 Levi and Abraham were captured 
on a road in Chester County and were sentenced to hang. 
This sentence became a subject of heated controversy 
before it was finally carried out. There was a determined 
effort by many people to have the sentence suspended 
because of the way the boys had been treated by the 
patriots before the Revolution. Not only did the prisoners 
petition the Council for mercy, but their families and 56 
men living in Bucks County did likewise. A prominent 
Philadelphian, Robert Morris, financier of the Revolution, 
added his influence. But other inhabitants of Bucks, who 
had so often been their victims, became alarmed that these 
petitions would have some influence on the Council and got 
up a petition of their own in remonstrance, insisting that 
the sentence be carried out. All the efforts were in vain and 
Levi and Abraham were finally hanged on September 24, 
1788. 

Joseph Doane, who had been taken to Philadelphia 
prison, was returned to Newtown for trial, but managed to 
escape with three other prisoners. He went to Mercer 
County, New Jersey where he taught school again. Quite by 
accident he overheard a man in a tavern declare that he 
would shoot any Doane on sight. Joseph quickly paid his 
bills and went to Canada, settling near Fort Erie where he 
taught school and prospered, but never failed to be 
outspokenly contemptuous of Americans. His nephew, 
Levi, testified that he also served in the War of 1812 against 
the new nation, was imprisoned at Greenbush, New York 
for 18 months and then exchanged. He died in 1847 in 
Canada at a very advanced age. 

So ended the careers of those light-hearted, reckless and 
sometimes violent marauders who terrorized two colonies 
and almost turned history upside down by refusing to fight 
for America in its first unpopular war. It was with geniune 
relief that the apprehensive inhabitants of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania heard of the end of the Doanes. = 
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WARMINSTER — Tommy Dorsey Orchestra at 
William Tennent High School 7:30 p.m. Tickets $5 at 
the door, $4 purchased in advance. Call 357-1640. 


SOUTHAMPTON — Inter-Faith Music Festival at 
Klinger Junior High School, Second Street Pike. Time 
7:30. Call 355-4168 for ticket reservations. 


WRIGHTSTOWN — Bucks County Folksong Society 
presents an evening of FOLK MUSIC, at the 
Wrightstown Friends Meeting House, Recreation 
Room, Route 413 at 8 p.m. FREE. If you play an 
instrument, bring it along. 


DOYLESTOWN — Regular meeting of Bucks County 
Audubon Society, 8:00 p.m. Delaware Valley College, 
Doylestown, Nature Hobby Show. Any hobby, 
collection, or craft pertaining to nature may be 
exhibited, What may seem too modest to you could be 
the most interesting display. Fill in the enclosed card 
and mail, or call Charlotte Harlow 598-7535 by 
January 24th, 


LANGHORNE = Langhorne Players present “6 RMS 
RV VU," by Bob Randall. For information and 
tickets, write P.O, Box 152, Langhorne 19047. 


BUCKINGHAM — Bucks County Symphony Society 
presents Brahms’ 2nd Piano Concerto. Steven Kemper, 
concert pianist: graduate of Curtis. 8:30 p.m. Central 
Bucks High School (East), Holicong Road. 


TELFORD — Medical Ball to benefit Quakertown 
Hospital, Indian Valley Country Club. Cocktails 6:30 
pam, Dinner 7:30 p.m. 23rd Annual Ball. For 
information call 536-8238. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Trenton Youth 
Orchestra Concert at 2 p.m. in the Memorial Bldg., 
Washington Crossing State Park. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Hostesses at the 
Thompson-Neely House will serve Gingerbread (free) 
to visitors, all day 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission to the 
building. Washington Crossing State Park. 


NEWTOWN — Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra presents a CHORAL CONCERT 8:30 p.m. 
Council Rock High School Auditorium. 


LANGHORNE — Lecture Series. Community Room in 
the Oxford Valley Mall. Speaker: Dr. Hans 
Morgenthau, noted historian, political scientist and 
author. 10:30 a.m. Tickets $5.00. For more 
information call Rev. Arthur Caesar 757-3384. 
Sponsored by the Rotary Club of Langhorne. 


WARMINSTER — Bucks County Music Festival at 
William Tennent High School. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING -— Activities at the 
Wildflower Preserve — Bowman’s Hill. Children’s 
Nature Walk 1st Saturday 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Adult 


Hike 1st Sunday 2 p.m. to 3 p-m. Nature films each 
week at 2 p.m. 


CARVERSVILLE — The Collectors’ Room, 
Carversville, Pa. open by appointment only until April 
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Ist. — Joyce Gordon — 297-5552. 


SELLERSVILLE — Walter Baum Galleries, 225 N. 
Main and Green Streets, invites you to the Bucks 
County Arts and Artists exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and crafts. Among the artists shown are: 
Robert Spencer, Morgan, Colt, William L. Lathrop, 
John Folinsbee, Daniel Garber, etc. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, built in 
1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing State Park Commission. 
Open to the public 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays. 


MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the re-created 
Country Estate of William Penn. Original Manor House 
was built in 1683. Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sundays 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe Street. Victorian Decor. 
Hours: Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 to 3 p.m. 
Other times by appointment. 


PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. The 
Country’s largest private collection of hand-carved 
semi-precious stones. Open to the public, Tuesday 
thru Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission 50 cents. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Ice skating, “THE 
LAGOON,” near the western entrance to park, 
weather permitting. FREE 


FAIRLESS HILLS — Ice skating, “LAKE 
CAROLINE,” Oxford Valley Road and Hood Blvd. 
weather permitting. FREE 


BRISTOL — Ice skating, “SILVER LAKE,” Route 13 


and Bath Road, weather permitting. FREE. County 
Park. 


APPLEBACHSVILLE — Ice skating, “LAKE 
TOWHEE,” Old Bethlehem Pike weather permitting. 
FREE. County Park. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — The David Library of 
the American Revolution, River Road. Open by 
appointment Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Contains a most important collection of originals 
of the Revolution. Telephone 493-6776 for 
information. 


CARVERSVILLE — Fred Clark Museum, Aquetong 
Road. Saturdays 1 to 5 p.m. NO ADMISSION 
CHARGE. Also open by appointment, call OL9-0894 
or 297-5919 evenings or weekends. 


NEWTOWN — Court Inn, tours Tuesdays and 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 3 p.m. by 
appointment. Information and reservations call 
968-4004 during hours listed or write Box 303, 
Newtown, Pa. 18940. 


NEW HOPE — Bucks County Wine Museum is open 
daily for guided tours. CLOSED SUNDAYS. Hours 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Between New Hope and Lahaska, 
Route 202. Gift shop. Call 794-7449 or write RD 1, 
New Hope, Pa. 18938. 
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How long has WELCOME WAGONE® been around? 


R N A T 


Since 1928. Our service was inspired by-the frontier 
settlers and their Conestogas greeting new pioneer 
families on the prairies. 

We were the first to revive this tradition of hospitality 
with our first Hostess and her basket. WELCOME 
WAGON has since grown to become America’s largest 
and most-respected greeting service. 


How does WELCOME WAGON operate as a business? 


Thousands of local businesses rely on our 8,000 
Hostesses as public relations representatives. 
WELCOME WAGON’s personalized, at-home contact 
with new movers and others is a unique opportunity 
for businessmen to explain—in detail—their firms’ 
special services or products. Our Hostess can discuss 
store hours, departments, and brands. Or can answer 
questions you might have. 


WELCOME WAGON is a civic organization, right? 


Our calls have a two-fold purpose. And civic emphasis 
is an important part; we represent many civic and 
cultural organizations. 

It is more accurate to say we are a business based on 
service. 


Does the WELCOME WAGON Hostess actually bring 
gifts? 


Definitely, carried in our trademark, “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World:” 

Not lavish. But selected to be especially useful. These 
gifts are the businessman’s introduction to the new 
family. 


know about 
vAN 


Last year we moved but never met a Hostess. Why? 


Even though we make calls throughout the U.S., we 


do miss some of you. Perhaps we didn't hear about, 


your move. 

You see, we're growing with the times. And, because 
nore and more people are moving, we need more 
Hostesses. In fact, tremendous full or part-time career 
opportunities are available with WELCOME WAGON. 
Interested n being the Hostess in your 
neighborhood? 


When should I request a WELCOME WAGON call? 


Lots of families let us know before thẹy move. Or call 
us on arrival in their new towns. 

And we call on others, too. New mothers. Recently 
engaged girls. New executives. 


Don't you also sell things door-to-door? Or work for 
credit bureaus? 


Absolutely not. Unfortunately, some companies use 
our name—or a “sound-alike” to gain entry for selling 
purposes. These WELCOME WAGON imitators are 
our biggest headache. 

For your future reference: The authentic WELCOME 
WAGON Hostess can always be identified by a) her 
basket, b) her official badge or pin, c) her community 
service literature. 

She calls as a guest in your home. Tries always to be 
of help. Never pries or asks for confidential 
information. 


-And WELCOME WAGON policy forbids selling any 


name to commercial mailing list companies. 


We hope this answers the questions you may have had 
about WELCOME WAGON. If you'd like to know 
more about receiving a call, becoming a sponsor, or 
making a career for yourself, now you know whom to 
ask. 


Check the Yellow Pages in your area. 
And call your WELCOME WAGON Hostess. 


— 


